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He ee a placed myself in: ‘the 
chair, and pulling out a slate (I carried the 
piece of rock, about the size of your hand, in 
the hip pocket for writing purposes) I wrote 
grandeloquently: “I want your tonsoric skill 
to be applied to my hair and also the lower 
hirustic appendage done away after the most 
approved fashion, the mustachio to be left 
stain quo.” 

The oiled villian looked at the slate and 
showed it to a fellow barber. The latter 
could arrive at the solution of my language 
with no greater success. Another barber was 
appealed to. Failure again. The boss of the 
shop showed the same dense ignorance, but, 
possessing, I suppose, greater probity. than 
the others, he tapped my head with his finger. 

On the verge of bursting into a perspiration 
with trepedation and vexation, I wrote, this 
time, intelligently: “I want a hair cut and a 
shave.” 

“How do you want your hair cut?” 
the boss. 

“Off,” I replied. 

The barber smiled and the whole shop 
laughed, much to my discomfort. Anon, the 
cloth being duly tucked around my neck so 
that I could hardly breathe, the comb began 
to travel over my head in jerky movements 
and the grating sound of the scissors could be 
felt. Looking straight into the mirror with 
a petrified neck for fear that any other atti- 
tude was indelicate and highly displeasing to 
his tonsorial majesty, I saw the barber crack- 
ing jokes with his fellow workers. Could he 
be making fun of me? Did he know I was 
having a shave for the first time in my life? 
Perspiration burst out in dead earnest on my 
forehead, and I began to recall stories of the 
treatment of deaf-mutes in barber-shops. 
‘One teacher told me his experience which was 
as follows: 

He had determined not to be talked to by the 
-barber; so he dropped in and pretended he 
was deaf. 

The barber drew his fingers gently across 
the face and said: “You have a strong beard, 
sit.” 

There was no reply. 

He caressed the silky locks and queried: 

“Have a shampoo, sir? Your head. is 
‘somewhat loaded with mother earth.” 

The stillness remained unbroken. 

“Shall I wax your moustache, sir?” 

No reply. 

“Sea-foam, sir.” 

The teacher drew out a small tablet from 
‘his pocket and wrote on it: “I am deaf and 
<dumb.” 

On the wall beside the mirror hangs a large 
“No Credit” card. The barber turned it 
round and the motto on the reversed. side 


asked 


Writteg at: Parts. 


read: “Deaf and dumb men—Double Price.” 
“No shampoo, no wax, no sea-foam,”’ cried 
the disgusted teacher, suddenly finding a 
voice, 
“All the barber, 


right sit,” responded 


“ZENO” 
Otherwise the well-known Deaf Sculptor of 
Oakland, California. 


“Thought I’d fetch you round. Fine day, is 
not it?” 

I looked for the “No Credit” card. Surely 
enough it was there. More perspiration. 

My beard was now being attended to. My 
face lathed in a magnificent style, the razor 
began to travel over it, and how smoothly:! 
But O God, suppose the barber should be so 
absent-minded as-to cut off my moustache! 
Had I better write again and tell him more 
explicitly to let it alone? [ dared not to 
create a disturbance by lifting the spread (I 
felt as if I was tucked away in a bed), or 
perhaps, after all,-he knew his business. He 
seized my nose. I closed my eyes and 
shuddered. One-half of the moustache was 
gone—ruthlessly mowed down in its budding 
season, and with it vanished the hopes on 
which I had, during the three long months of 
my summer vacation, built my wildest air 
castles! How I had caressed it day and even 
night, and, with the aid of a little round 
mirror carried in the vest pocket, watched 
over its growth with tenderest solicitude and 
trained the feeble tips by gentlest persuasion 
and friction to curl up in the “most approved 
fashion!” It is true that the moustache had 
the scattered appearance of a baseball nine. 
But when I go back to the Institution, how 
it would gasp with astonishment! A _ ripple 
of giggles would be sure to sweep over the 
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high class girls like a stray breeze agitating 
the bosom of a tranquil pond, when they 
caught sight of the dear brown and downy 
things, and I would be the envy of the boys. 
The matrons might look on approvingly, and 
even the old Dr. Kingley might put his 
hand on my shoulder and say with his 
customary gentleness which yet could never 
get rid of the earnestness of a pedagogue, 
“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
Yesterday a toddling child, and today guite a 
man!” The toy edifice of my cherished ex- 
pectations and promises was tumbled down, 
and, in my crestfallen state, I little cared if 
the barber next cut off my nose. 

He held up a bottle and I nodded. My 
head was shampooed. 

He held up another bottle, and I nodded. 
The head was oiled. 

He exhibited still another bottle and re- 
ceived my unprotesting assent. The head 
was—lI do not remember what was next done 
to it, for I must have accepted the baptismal 
outpourings of a dozen bottles. 

When I rose from the chair, that combina- 
tion of villian, buccaneer and cut-throat wrote 
on the slate, “$1.50.” I paid, trying for the 
world to look as. if I knew all along that it 
cost that much to remove my moustache. [I 
went out on the street in a dazed condition, 
the two conflicting emotions of which were 
an undying resentment against the barber on 
one side, and a feeling of exaltation, on the 
other side, consequent upon the conscious- 
ness that you had gone through a process of 
an extraordinary bodily purification. Have 
you not often felt how your selirespect 
mounted many times higher, when you know 
that you present an uncommonly clean appear- 
ance with the skin of your face as smooth as 
a child’s and your hair carefully pasted down 
your forehead? Your shoulders unconscious- 
ly stand back, your gait is firmer, and you 
greet your friends more cordially than is your 
wont. I walked five blocks and suddenly I 
adjusted my sombrero carefully and stiffened 
myself up. Three beautiful young ladies 
were coming up the street. As befitted the 
torrid weather, they were attired in finery of 
bewitching white, with straw-hats dazzling in 
their profusity.of piled up embellishments. 
As they walked, they gave so pretty and airy 
a swirl to their many flounced dress that 
momentarily I expected them to be caught up 
on a passing current of air a wave a good- 
bye to me as they floated into the firmanent. I 
staggered a little as I passed them, and then 
a dread seized me lest they turn and look at 
me, whereupon I walked still more awkardly. 
A corner of a street was providentially at 
hand, and I turned into it. 

To my surprise a park stretched before me. 
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How soothing to your spirit is the sight of the 
green stretches of grass, flowers and shrub- 
bery! The lawns seemed to say: “Do not 
mourn the loss of your moustache. The hair 
will grow again. Though the mowing ma- 
chine multilate the grass, yet it grows again.” 
The rose-bushes semed to have this language: 
“Trimming is useful. It quickens — the 
growth.” The trees seemed to take me into 
confidence this wise: “You will have a 
strong beard by and by. What it is you will 
know fast enough, for some razors are fierce.” 
Paths threaded in and out of groves and led 
to still wider and more handsomely kept roads. 
Flocks of black birds contributed a joyous stir 
of life to the scenery, as they flew over lawns, 
vibrating masses of dark spots in the air, the 
red wings of the males flashing here and there 
in the sun-light. By and by I found myself 
on an avenue leading up to a brick building, 
presumably a residence of an official with 
several buildings flanking it on two of more 
sides and rising above the tree-tops like im- 
mense barracks. On the borders of the green- 
swards I observed several decript-looking 
men sitting or reclining on benches. Ap- 
proaching one of them I took out my slate and 
wrote. | might have made the simple gram- 
matical and sensible question: 

“Please tell me what this place is.” But I 
could not get rid of my Preparing-to-enter- 
the-Gallaudet-College style and I filled the 
slate with this pellucid, crystal and translucent 
English: “A stranger in this city, I crave 
your indulgence to enligthen my confused 
faculties as to what quarter of the earth I am 
in.” 

Pellucid, crystal and translucent language, 


undoubtedly, but I am much older now;, 


at any rate I am past the age when 
robber-barbers can swindle me, and I 
believe | am somewhat improved in English 
now. One oi my dear college professors, 
while admitting that my grammar was pretty 
good, made it a rule to write at the top of my 
learned essays: “Boil it down. X. Y. Z.”, 
and I remember him with charity and grati- 
tude. Verbosity to the verge of absurdity is 
a weak point with most of us intelligent deaf- 
mutes. It is quite common to see a paper 
read by a deaf-mute, which begins with pend- 
antic, labored and involved language in the 
beginning and drops by degrees toward the 
end into weak and undignified sentence-mak- 
ing, thereby minimizing the force with which 
he desired to convey his thoughts to the audi- 
ence. He is not aware that sustained strength 
_ from the beginning to the end, even if he 
uses a simple style, is a far greater achieve- 
ment than the labored attempt to assemble 
words in such a manner as to confuse the 
reader by entailing on him an iucreased effort 
to grasp at his meaning. Write as fast as 
your pen can go; think naturally (you of 
course must have ideas by the time you sit 
down) ; avoid frills and flourishes or turns and 
twists of language that you do not under- 
stand; and your efforts will result in more 
agreeable and pleasing English. Every stu- 
dent in architecture is taught the first rule: 
it is proper to ornament construction, not to 
construct ornaments. If you have a liking 
for the beautiful and the lively, ornament 
your language if you can, but do not stick 
on ornaments, any more than you would on 
the side of a house. Do not be afraid of 
deaf-mutisms. I write deaf-mutisms. occa- 
sionally and like them. It is so easy to cor- 
rect them afterwards. Pedantry with deaf- 
mutisms is ridiculous; good honest English 
mistakes is not absurd as it is good to see a 
natural style in a deaf-mute. Modesty be- 
comes him, for he is the last person to pretend 
to much. Why he should pass for what he 
_really is not,I do not see, for, as we possess to- 
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day no pride of precedent and but little 
promise of prominence in the future, the 
probability is by far greater that we will never 
produce a deai-mute who will be accepted as 
a literary light anywhere else, than not. I am 
aware that there are many things in this book 
that you take exception to; I am not ingorant 
that certain of my statements are considered 
so ridiculous that they cause bitter resent- 
ment among those who are so vain as to feel 
that they are directly insulted; in fact, I may 
have so aroused the basest passions in you 
that were I today adjudged to be a lunatic, 
you would herald the fact with every evi- 
dence of savage delight. But [ am no friend 
of sham or exaggeration, and I have no fond- 
ness for giving greater importance to any- 
thing than it really possesses, or representing 
it to be what it in truth is not. Until the facts 
are modified by evidence, I must as a honest 
chronicler set them down as I find them. I 
believe that a deaf-mute never was, is, or will] 
be, able to write. 

The foresaid man of the vacant look whom 
I accosted on the border of the greensward, 
took my slate and, to my amazement, essayed 
the legerdemain trick of making ‘it disappear 
down the collar of his coat. I rescued.the 


slate with difficulty and tried another man. 
He accepted my tender with perfect urbanity_ 


and straightway fell into a brown study of 
the pellucid, crystal and translucent language 
for fully five minutes without once moving 
his head; and, not a little hurt in my feelings, 
I made another rescue. The third man was 
approached. He burst into a laughter, turn- 
ed the slate upside down, looked at the other 
side, squinted his eye to see if one edge was 
straight and at last attempted to balance the 
slate on his thumb., The mystified state of 
mind I found myself in, left me no other re- 
source than to part company with that face- 
tious crowd and seek for information at the 
brick building. There was a nurse girl on 


» the lawn in the front, taking care of three 


children and much distracted by hysterical 
trotlings to and fro between the baby car- 
riage lest its youthful occupant tumble out and 
the fish pond lest the two little boys create 
a diversion by joining the finny tribe. As I 
came near the house, | read an inscription that 
finally enlightened me. I was on the 
grounds of the State Insane Asylum and the 
motely minded crowd that I had just left 
were convalescent or harmlessly insane in- 
mates of the asylum let loose in the park so 
that they might have the fullest benefit of 
the sunshine! In after years I often had 
occasion to accost strangers who have every 
appearance of being intelligent beings and 
they would, after reading my writing, turn 
the tablet upside down, read the name of the 
stationers printed thereon, investigate the 
other leaves of the pad and in every conceiva- 
ble manner, act foolishly, so long did the 
simple fact that I who accusted them, was 
deaf and dumb, sink into their befogged 
brains. Whenever I meet such a person, my 


mind invariably reverts to those poor crea-- 


tures sunning themselves in the park of the 
insane asylum. 

The inscription also announced that visitors 
were admitted only on Wednesdays, and as 
it happened to be that particular day, f rang 
the door and was kindly received.’ An intelli- 
gent attendant took me through the male 
wards which I left a sadder and wiser man. 

Perhaps my ‘ingenuous appearance pre- 
possessed the officers in my favor, perhaps 
the fact that I had announced myself as a 
pupil from the State Institution for the Deaf, 
created interest, it turning out that Dr. Kings- 
ley and the resident physician of the insane 
asylum were not professionally unknown to 


each other, or perhaps the wife of the physi- 


cian, the mother of the three foresaid restless. 
hopefuls, intuitively knew that there was an 
eating canker of grief in my heart apropos of 
the destruction of the moustache, but the rule 
of not admitting male strangers to the female: 
department, was suspended in my favor, and 
] was turned into the care of the matron to 
see such of the wards under her charge as 
was permissable, 

The woman wore ,the distinguishing dress 
or uniform of those who exercise authority 
in the several departments, and, “in addition 
to a splendid matronly carriage, had that 
beautiful white complexion that belongs to- 
those who lead strictly regular lives or spend 
much time in vigil by the side of sick per- 
sons. That face you often see in nuns. I 
had an idea that I had seen her features with- 
out being able to tell how, where or when. 
It must be through that subconciousness— 
that sixth sense on which you editors write 
learned dissertations—that | felt attracted to 
her, as if I had known her somwhere, perhaps 
intimately, or at least under circumstances. 
that made close relations between us probable. 
As she explained this or that thing, she kept 
using speech in the intervals between the use 
of the slate pencil, which embarrassed me 
much. I had to touch my ear again and 
again and shake my head. — 

At last I had to explain that I was stone 
deaf. 

“T reckoned you learned to speak,” she ask- 
ed in surprise. 

“No, not I,” replied I, “that is, I had never 
acquired sufficient skill either in speech or 
lip-reading.” 

“T believe,” insisted she, “as there was a. 
school where the deaf and dumb pupils learn- 
ed to speak.” 

“The Institution that I come from,’ was 
my explanation,” uses both signs and speech. 
It uses what is called the combined method. 
There are schools that claim to discard gest-- 
ures and teach by speech alone, and we call 
them oral schools. There was such a school 
in the state, but it ceased to exist long ago.” 

“It must be the school as I was thinking 
of,” replied the matron. She became thought- 
ful for a moment, and added: “There was 
one little deaf and dumb child as I knew and. 
loved, who went to that school, and I wonder 
what has become of him. I was nurse at. 
the orphan asylum and the boy was there too. 
He fell. so sick that we thought he could not 
live, but at last he got well and we found that 
the poor thing had become deaf. By and by 
he forgot to speak, and they thought him 
sort of a savage, for he attacked the lady 
principal of the asylum and hurt her much,. 
but I reckon it was because they did not un- 
derstand him. In my company he was as. 
sweet and docile a child as I ever saw—a_ 
beautiful boy whom I loved much, and it 
broke my heart to part with him. He was. 
sent to a school for children who could not 
hear and speak. I took him there myself, 
and where he is today, I would give much to- 
know.” 

“Why, I must be that boy,” replied I, “My 
name is Clarence.” 

The mutual recognition was instanteous, 
and we were in each other’s arms. I kissed’ 
her as tenderly as I did when a child. The 
old-time nurse Maria who befriended me, 
when the world seemed to be against me ! 
A sacred something as of thankfulness filled 
my heart. Thankfulness that she was my 
friend in those days of my unhappy childhood. 
Thankfulness that she lived to learn how 
grateful I was. Thankfulness that I, instead of 
being an ignorant and uneducated man, could: 
write and read and tell her what I truly felt. 
Thankfulness that there was a Providence 


ruling our destinies, as undoubtedly it-did in — 


this strange meeting. The woman was 
henceforth to enter into my life and be- 
come a part and parcel of it, as you will by 
and by know, when I unfold my tale. Even 
as I write, surrounded by all the luxuries of 
wealth, a stately, white-haired and fair com- 
plexioned woman of whom my wife is pas- 
sionately fond, comes in to say that she has 
put my babies to bed with less boisterous op- 
position on their part than usual; she had 
learned the hand alphabet ever since she—l 
must not anticipate my story. The reader 
can guess and, it sufficing, | will take up 
again the thread of the narration. 

Now, in an unexpected meeting like this, 
it is awkward to write on a slate. You 
want to say many things, much of it perhaps 
vapory nonsense, but when you take hold of 
your pencil, how unnecessary and even puerile 
the words that you would not hesitate to 
speak aloud under the emotion of the mo- 
ment, look if put down on paper in black 
letters ! 

A further stroll through the building was 
out of question. As a privileged guest I 
was invited to Maria’s room which looked 
out on a pretty bit of flower-bed which a pa- 
tient was watering. 

“My great nature! Can this really be Clar- 
ence and grown too!” the nurse managed to 
write on the slate, looking over me with 
bright eyes. She held her hand two feet (an 
exaggeration undoubtedly) above the floor, 
to show that I was that tall when she last 
saw me; then she spoke aloud to me and 
wiped her eyes and once more held her hand 
above the floor, and finally she rushed around 
to locate the sheets of paper and pencils which 
seemed somehow not to be in the accus- 
tomed places. : ee 

At last we sat down, she all ¢arneéstness to: 
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known to Maria by reputation. 
surprised to know that the employees of the 
different state estabishments sustain a kind of 
free masonry. The attaches of one asylum 
know what is going on in another—who is 
going to be married, who is discharged, who 
is dead, and even one or two scandals hap- 
pening in one place, are discussed with befit- 
ting gusto around the servants’ table in 
another place before those stories are two 
weeks old. 

I asked Maria to tell about herself. 

“You remember that milkman at the orphan 
asylum?” asked she, with a faint suggestion of 
a blush. 

I nodded and smiled in such a fashion that 
the blush deepened. 

“Well,” wrote she, “I am one of the people 
who love to stay at home and plod me little 
around and | thought I would be nurse at 
the orphan asylum all my life. But one day 
the milkman—he was Mr. Oldham and I am 
Mrs. Oldham—asked me to be his wife and 
I did not say no, for he was a good sort of a 
man and had put by a pile of money. So 
after you went away we were married and we 
left the asylum and bought a farm fifteen 
miles out by the river. It was a bit of good 
wheat land, about eighty acres, which is all 
wants if he cares to live humble and think 
only of comfort, and we thought that with 
God's blessing we would live happy. But in 
the winter it had snowed uncommon strong 
in the mountains and when the warm days 
came, the river rose and broke the levee and 
our land was flooded. All our live stock was 
gone. When the break was repaired we re- 
turned to our home. Mr. Oldham was un- 
happy and put back on account of the loss 
and hard work, as it made him think the place 
worthless, then he caught malaria which is 


know how I got along all those years." toldse%a* bad thing for a man as has much worry. 


her how I ran away from the oral. school—I 
could not avoid branching off again and re- 
verting to the wrong impression at the orphan 
asylum that I was a cannibal, a fire-eater or 
any other personage of-a bloody frame of 
mind. I had lost-my hearing and of course 
my speech, and had to lead the life of a hunt- 
ed animal in the midst of those hearing boys, 
my misfortune exciting them to acts of per- 
secution, for which they knew they could not 
be called to account as much through my fear 
» as through my utter want of the power of re- 
prisal. I could not speak, write, make signs 
—how could I make known my troubles? I 
attacked the Directress? I hoped her toes 
smarted as much as my back did. Why, I 
had picked up a dying kitten which was run 
over on the street and tossed by some gamins 
across the fence into the yard, and carried it 
with much tenderness to the directress. I 
could not explain what had happened to it; 
at least I expected the big fat woman of whom 
I stood in much awe, to pat me on the back 
for playing the part of a good Samaritan and 
otherwise show signs of interest and sym- 
pathy. Instead, she seized me by the neck 
and rained blows on my back and head with 
her parsol, upon which, unable to break away 
‘from her grasp, I turned upon her with the 
fury of a beast at bay, stamped on her feet 
and upset her. I reverted to this incident 
with a sort of savage relish. It was 
odd to explain the why and wherefore of an 
event that happened years: before, and was 
the directress not unnecessarily severe? The 
nurse admitted such was the case, and, going 
back to the oral school, I told how unhappy | 
_I was there and how cruel the principal Mr. 
Scarab was. Next I explained my life at the 
great Institution, how it was under the care of 
a good and learned man,how skillful the teach- 
ers were, all of which information I found 
was superfluous, for the school was well- 


Not being strong he turned his face to the 
wall and died. It was hard on me, but God 
knew best and confiding in Him, as I did, I 
never complained. I sold the farm as I could 
not manage the land all alone no more. I 
came here and bethought me of a place as 
nurse like I used to be at the orphan asylum. 
I was offered a position here and was at last 
promoted to be matron of the women’s quar- 
ters and I have been here ever since. I have 
asked God to.make me contented and odd 
times I think He has granted me prayer. 
Then again—you know we are weak—may 
be it is not best for us to rest too easy.” 

She handed the sheets of paper to me as 
she wrote, and I read them one after another. 
In the intervals of waiting, I looked out of 
the window. In the distance, the steam of 
the slow traffic was rising from the slow 
running river and over the scenery there was 
a shimmering of heated . atmosphere. The 
last days of summer were at hand, which re- 
ninded me once more that my vacation 
would in a day or two be over and I| return 
to the Institution—the great splendid Institu- 
tion where the “disinherited” are taught to 
stand up in the face of the world and say, 
“We, too are men!” Next my eyes wandered 
around the room, to the narrow iron bed 
which was oftenest unoccupied, when at all 
hours of the night the cry of a patient sum- 
moned the nurse on her mission of mercy, to 
the crucifice in the corner with its assortment 
of candles, beads, pictures of saints and other 
sacred objects for the woman was a devout 
Catholic, to the enlarged crayon portrait of 
the late Mr. Oldham—a face of a man who 
did his best but failed: I knew and liked him 
at the orphan asylum and remembered his 
courtship. The sequence was that I found 
my interest centered in a row of photographs 
on the mantel piece under the foresaid crayon 
portrait of the man who did his level best 


You may be 
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and failed. As I could judge the photographs 
were those of one and same person, and the 
most amazing thing about them was the won- 
derful beauty of the woman who sat for the 
pictures. On seeing the face, you would un- 
erringly pronounce the temperament of its 
owner to be predominately artistic, so easy 
and perfect were her attitudes that you be- 
lieve an actress was posing before the camera. 
A photographer may have the skill to get 
you in the right attitude, or you may have 
that innate feeling for getting into the right 
position to get the most telling effects, but the 
insane woman was not posing: hers was that 
artlessness that in itself is greater than art. 
Insane? .Why, the photographs tell you 
plainly that she was a ward inmate: she wore 
a costume of the same material and pattern 
as that of the other women in the asylum. 
But either because loving hands bestowed 
more care on her than on others, she had on a 
bit more finery than a woman entirely bereft 
of reason would care to wear. One picture 
showed her sitting against foliage somewhere 
in the garden with a great bunch of Lillies of 
the Valley in her arms and a summer hat tied 
with fillets of white under her chin so that 
her face was surrounded as though with a 
halo. Exquisite was her childish figure, ex- 
quisite the tapering of her fingers, exquisite 
the poise of her neck on sloping shoulders, 
and her hair! how luxuriant the curls were! 
There was especially one striking picture 
showing only the face and Lust. In it she 
leaned her cheek on one hand, the hair falling 
round in so rich clusters on naked shoulders 
and arms, that they formed a frame around 
a face moulded in features of wonderful 
beauty. There was a wild, strange and 
hunted expression in the large eyes, as 
though the troubled brains behind them had 
once known the en effect of a crush- 
ing sorrow, a biting misfortune or, perhaps, a 
great punishment that is ever the wages of 
sin. They looked straight forward with such 
a wistfulness, a sadness, and I do not know 
what else moon-struck madness, that the 
memory of it haunted me for days after- 
wards. ; 

I was curious to know what circumstances 
led Maria to place on the shelf so many pic- 
tures that were evidently cherished treasures. 
Was the woman a dear friend? Was 
she related to the matron? Was she an 
actress or a celebrated beauty? I called 
Maria’s attention to the photographs. 

She threw up her hands and wrote: “My 
great nature! why did I not tell you that she 
was deaf and dumb like you?” 

We are liable to do foolish things under 
two circumstances. When I say we, I in- 
clude you excellent hearing teachers of the 
deaf. One circumstance is, when ina 
strange and out of way place where we feel 
somewhat lonely, we are suddenly touched 
on the shoulder by a deaf-mute. How sur- 
prised we are!:and how, with many nods of 
the head and other indications of excitedness 
we ply him with questions! What institution 
was he from? When did he graduate? What 
was his business ? And we begin to have a feel- 
ing of comradeship for him only to find after- 
wards he was an ex-convict. The other cir- 
cumstance is, when a hearing’ person unex- 
pectedly accosts you and talks to you in the 
hand alphabet. Agreeably surprised, you im- 
mediately ask him how and where he learned 
the alphabet, what the name of the deaf cou- 
sin who was his playmate, was, what institu- 
tion was his alma mater, and so on. I had 
that feeling, when I discovered that Maria 
had a deaf and dumb patient! What was the 
name of the woman? Where was she from? 
Was she married or single? How did she 
lose her reason? How long was she in the 
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asylum? J will let Maria tell the story. I 
could not have written that language, much 
less memorize exactly what she wrote, you 
may say. It is not difficult w answer. On 
taking leave of the good nurse that afternoon, 
I got her permission to carry off the sheets 
of paper on which she had written the narra- 
tion, and I yet have those papers with me this 
day. All the gleanings that made up this 
book, | had: collected in the same manner. 
Sometimes I burrowed into files of old news- 
papers (1. f. p. included) and sometimes I had 
access to sccapbooks of deaf-mutes which had 
clippings dating as far back as to my child- 
hood days. Dr. Pitt, for example, was an 
encyclopedia of information. I am glad to- 
day to make the above declaration so that 
credit may be placed where credit really be- 
longs, for 1 have no skill as an author. I 
have had a college education for which I 
am thankful, and I have a taste for reading 
which. I have not ceased to cultivate assidously, 
but beyond that, I have no pretension to the 
ability of writing English as it should be 
written by a great writer or to the ingenuity in 
weaving such intricacies in the plot of a 
story that impossibilities seem to be probabili- 
ties and probabilities to be facts. When I 
carried off Maria’s writings that day in my 
coat pocket, I was little aware that I was in 
possession of one of the links in my strange 
career. Maria made mispellings, but my 
fondness for her forbids any desire to expose 
her to ridicule and I have corrected her lan- 
guage in places. Except for such changes, 
the story is given here as it came from her 
uncultured pen: 

“The girl is dead. I am glad you ask about 
her. A sweet child as I knew you long years 
ago, I do not wonder that it is like your 
kind heart to take an interest in her, and I 
will tell you about her. I loved her as much 
for the memory of the boy I nursed at the 
orphan asylum, as for her own sake, and her 
state was what I could never reconcile with 
my perfect trust in the goodness of the 
Heavenly Father. She had been here for 
some time before I came. Who she was or 
where she was from nobody knows, and 
nobody ever called for her. She was found 
wandering in the streets, and from the way 
she talked to herself in the sign-languag, they 
knew she was deaf and dumb. Were she a 
hearing person, some clue might have been 
had from the talking in her ravings, but her 
mind was a blank, and she could neither write 
nor in any way tell who she was. Her dress 
and underwear were fine like she was a lady 
used to gentle living. I still have the under- 
wear and the clothes have initals sewed in 
them in silk. She also had a locket with a 
photograph of a smooth faced and handsome 
looking man in it and several valuable rings, 
and these jewels she was allowed to wear here 
till she died, and I am still keeping those 
jewels with the holy things in that corner, in 
the full faith that Virgin Mary in her mercy 
enshrouds the poor girl’s soul with her love 
in the great hereafter. Intercept for her, 
sweet Mary, Holy Mother of Jesu, inter- 
cept for her. Her body is in the little green 
plot in the cemetery where my husband sleeps, 
as I could not think of seeing her thrown in 
an unknown grave, and I know in my heart 
as I make no mistake that some day God will 
make known the mystery and we know who 
the girl was. In that case I will give the 
jewels and things into the hands of those to 
whom they rightfully belong. 

“She was one of the gentle patients as are 
quiet and never make no great trouble. She 
continued at times to talk to herself. At such 
times she would sit motionless by my side, 
with my hand in hers and then start up with 
her blue eyes wide open like a frightened 
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creature and walk shaking.her head and mak- 


ing the same motions with her hands over 
and over again (I had the nurse to_ repeat 
the gestures the best she could, as she remem- 
bered them, and from the motions she made, 
I judged the interpretation to be: “There is 
nothing more for me. There is nothing more 
for me.’ : 

“Except for those crazy spells, one could 
hardly believe she was out of her mind so 
sweet and even gay were the greetings that 
she had for everybody. Everybody—from 
the Doctor to the gardener—loved her and 
there was nothing too good for her that they 
would not go a long way to get for her, and 
even the patients loved her as well as their 
diseased minds could allow them to love any- 
body. It was a sight to see the men take off 
their hats and make deep courtesies to her like 
she was a queen, as she walked by, with flow- 
ers in her arms and a garland on her head. 
Good gracious! how she was beautiful! Her 
hair was like gold and it curled natural. Her 
beauty was famous for miles around and so 
easy and beautiful were her poses that the 
Doctor had trouble in refusing permission to 
people who wanted to photograph her. She 
loved to stand before the mirror for hours and 
comb her, hair and smile at her image and 
bedeck herself out in the pretty things that 
she had much more than she needed. Ii she 
were ever impatient it was when the colors of 
the ribbons did not match. The grand dames 
as come from the city to visit the asylum 
said she was a real artist, so perfect was her 
taste. When the patients give theatricals, it 
was the deaf girl who set the flowers on the 
platform and all round the chapel till it looked 
like a fairy place. But she was as delicate 
as one of the flowers she loved and, like the 
flower, made only for sunshine and joy. She 
faded away till she was a ghost of a frail 
woman and at last she became so weak she 
could not leave her bed no more. In my love 
to have her near me, she always had a room 
next to mine. I was by her side nearly all the 
time, and as sure as any dumb creature could 
show it, | knew she was grateful, for she 
would look up at me in a sweet way like she 
understood I was her friend. One afternoon 
after a long sleep uncommon for one afflicted 
like her, she awoke, and my great nature! I 
could tell as my experience was no mistake, 
that she had recovered her reason. She 
lcoked wild round like she had never seen the 
place before. I tried to console her, but she 
trembled in a way I could not but feel in my 
heart a great pity for her, but the next mo- 
ment fear—awful fear—seized my soul, for 
the girl looked up and spoke to me! Her 
voice was like a child’s, but it was so hollow 
and unnatural it seemed to come from a 
tomb. But she spoke intelligible and said: 
‘Where am I?’ I have seen many awful 
scenes among insane people and often at 
midnight gone into the cell where a strapped 
patient struggled in his violence. But the 
girl’s voice made the surrounding silence 
frightful. I thought I was face to face with 
a ghost and I was for running to the bell to 
call the Doctor. By chance, I spoke aloud to 
the girl, ‘At home.’ She looked at me and 
understood, and I knew she was one of the 
deaf-mutes as could read the lips. “What 
home,’ said she ‘I thought I had none.’ 

Then, of a sudden, she gave a frightened 
start and felt of the bed at her side. 

—Where is the baby?’ 

“T knew she was thinking of some scenes 
that took place before she lost her mind, and 
I spoke up that baby was in the other room, 
sleeping (pointing to the door). 

—TIs Edgar come back?’ 

—Yes, he was here half an hour ago. He 
has been taking care of you all the time.’ 


“Of course [ was lying, but every nurse 
knows there is a crisis in which she must act 
quick to help the return of the reason, 

~——‘Is it possible, dear?’ said she, and she laid 
back on the pillow and did the old trick of 
giving the shake to the head so that her baby 
face was buried in the great nest of golden 
ringlets. Her eyes were closed and on her face 
was an angelic smile such as I never saw 
before, so full of joy and content was it. She 
talked to herself-in signs for a time and by 
and by her arms fell apart like I have seen the 
deaf preacher hold out his hands to your deaf 
people in the church when he asks you to rise 
to the Lord’s prayer. Just then the Doctor 
came in. ‘She is an angel,’ he said, ‘she is 
an angel.’ His tears were falling. The girl 
made a few more feeble movements with her 
fingers and sighed as of content; she moved 
the fingers yet once more and sighed; then 
there was no motion, Her fingers had spelt 
their last message, and lo! her ears were 
unclosed, and the sweet girl who knew neither 
guile nor hatred, had taken her place in the 
heavenly host.” 


* 2K * * oo 


Prominent Deaf Persons gf Rochester, 
New York. 


@ EVELYN PORTER WOOD. 


Evelyn Porter Wood is a name to be con- 
jectured with in deaf-mute annals of the Em- 


pire Sate. Born at Olisco N. Y., he lost his 
hearing at ten years of age, graduated from 
the Fanwood school and married Miss Rose 
M. McMenomy, also a Fanwoodite, on Oct- 
ober 9, 1872, and their union has been blessed 
by five children, three of whom are living. 


CoN:'S. 


The Belfast News Letter says :—‘‘A remark- 
able correspondence has appeared in a London 
paper on the advisability, or not, of a motor car 
driver who is stone deaf being licensed to 
drive. It is generally known amongst motor- 
ists that Mr. A. J. Wilson, a pioneer of the 
pastime and in early days well known in Eng- 
land and Ireland on the cycle race path, is 
afflicted with deafness. His defense shows 
him to be quite aware of his infirmity, and he 
has taken every precaution to put himself on a 
level with those who hear, by fitting up mirrors 
which reflect the rear traffic and often enables 
him to see the oncoming-traffic before it is 
heard. Mr. Wilson, who is known by his 
intimates as ‘Faed,’ which is deaf reserved, also 
claims that when in traffic he is not disturbed 
by the surrounding clamour. Altogther, Mr. 
Wilson makes out a good case, and shows that 
from him at any rate other motorists need have 
no fear.”—The British Deaf Times. 
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EPORTS from Paris indicate that Mr. 
R Roy Culver Carpenter is making excel- 
lent progress at the Julian Art Aca- 
demy, and in his own studio. He expects 
to go to Rome in the near future for a stay 
of some months in order to avail himself of 
what the Eternal City has to offer an art 
student. Mr. Carpenter achieved consider- 
able distinction as a sculptor before going 
abroad and since then has been enriching his 
experience at the chief centers of European 
art. 


ae he 
The late John M. Stout, whom many will 
best remember as the champion trick star- 
bicycle rider of twenty years ago, had artistic 
ability of a high order, and, while a student at 
the Illinois Institution at Jacksonville, devoted 
a good deal of his spare time to clay model- 
ing. His work in that line elicted so much 
favorable comment that he resolved to exe- 
cute a masterpiece and selected the then 
superintendent, Dr. P. G. Gillett, as his model 
—all unknown to the doctor. Young Stout 
worked away in secret in a retired part of the 
institution and in course of time a bust. of the 
superintendent assumed definite proportions. 
One day Dr. Gillett surprised Mr. Stout as 
he was at work on the figure, and, with a 
feigned look of astonishment and anger, 
demanded to know if the artist had been 
secretly creating another Dr. Gillett with the 
intention of breathing life into him, as God 
breathed life into Adam, and making him 
superintendent. Young Stout was so taken 
aback by the unexpected and premature visit 
of his model that he did not at once detect 
either the humor or the implied compliment 
in the doctor’s remarks and met the accusa- 
tion with vigorous denials. 
2 ok Ok 
The following is an extract taken from the 
announcement of Mr. W. C. Ritter, Chair- 
man of the local Committee of the N. A. D.: 


The National Association of the Deaf 
will meet in Norfolk, Va., July 5th to 7th, 
inclusive. 

In honor of the occasion, the Jamestown 
Exposition Company has set apart and 
officially designated Thursday, July 5th, as 
“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF DAY.” 

This is a most unusual honor to be paid 
to the deaf people af America, none of the 
other great expositions having, as far as 
known, ever officially recognized the pres- 
ence of a body of the deaf in the exposi- 
tion city. 


This is indeed an “unusual honor,” but it is 
not altogether without precedent as the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
had two days set aside for the deaf of America 
—‘Gallaudet Day” in August and “Helen 
Keller Day” in October. In the special events 
booklet issued by the Exposition both the Na- 
tional Association and. International Congress 
of the deaf were announced to meet on Gal- 
laudet Day. 

ok Ok 

Speaking of “Gallaudet Day” reminds me 
of the visit which the members of the Inter- 
national Congress of the deaf paid to the 
French National Pavilion as a tribute to the 
memory of Abbe de IEpee. The program 
for convention week made it advisable for 
us to time the visit to the French pavilion 
on a Wednesday—a day on which it was al- 
ways closed to visitors. M. Jean Guillemin, 
delegate of the French ministry of foreign 
affairs, called at my residence to express the 
regrets of the French commissioner general 
and to explain why the request of the local 
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committee could not be granted. In turn 
I spoke of the disappointment which the mem- 
bers of the Congress would certainly feel at 
being denied the desired opportunity to show 
respect for the memory of the distinguished 
Frenchman and founder of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion and referred to the manner in which the 
United States had co-operated in the celebra- 
tion of the De l’Epee centennial in Paris in 
1889. M. Guillemin said that his country 
felt highly honored by our request but as it 
was unusual, and the prcedent likely to prove 
embarrassing, he did not see how it could be 
granted—a fact which he regretted exceed- 
ingly. As he arose to leave I directed his 


attention to a large lithograph of the statue of 
Abbe de I’Epee at Versailles,—the “Statue et 


MR. W. C. RITTER. 
Chairman Local Committee coming N. A. D. Conven- 

tion at Norfolk, Va. 
Bas-Reliefs par Felix Martin S. M.’’-—which 
I had brought home with me from the De I’- 
Epee centennial International Congress at 
Paris, and proceeded to explain to him what 
the bas reliefs and the attitude of the statue 
intended to represent. The lithograph seem- 
ed to interest M. Guillemin greatly and before 
leaving he assured me that he would use his 
influence with the French commissioner gen- 
eral and, if possible, obtain the desired con- 
cession. A letter granting our request was 
received a few days later from which I make 
the following extract: 


“Should this visit be mentioned in your. pro- 
gramme it would be fitting to state that the object 
is to pay a tribute to the memory of Abbe de !'Epee, 
so that everyone may know under what circum- 
stances the French National Pavilion has been 
opened specially for the use of a party of visitors, 
this being, as I had the honor to explain to you 
last Sunday [May 29], an exceptional favor which 
the comissioners generals would probably not feel 
justified in extending to other associations which 
might apply in the future. Hoping the above will 
give you satisfaction I am, ever sir, Very truly, M. 
Guillemin.” 


The courtesy extended us at the French 
National Pavilion proved an effective lever 
for obtaining a like courtesy at the German 
building for the evening of the same day as 
a tribute to the memory of Heinecke. Had 
it not been for the eloquent and effective ap- 
peal of that silent lithograph hanging on my 
study wall two important concessions for con- 
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ROY CULVER CARPENTER 
At work in his Paris studio on a bust, from life, 
of Valentin de Zubiaurre, the deaf 
Spanish painter. 


vention week would not have been obtained. 


ak ik 


The whole case between the two meth- 
ods, sign and oral, may be summed up 
by the simple question as to whether it is 
better to teach a child a language that can 
be understood hy those among whom it 
must live, or teach it a foreign language. 
The latter is what is being done by all 
institutions that teach only the  sign-lan- 
guage to deaf children—E-xtract from Re- 
bort of Committee. 

The above clipping was probably intended 
as the argumentum ad hominem in the dis- 
cussion of methods and probably would be if 
its premises were founded on fact. “Ay, 
there’s the rub.” Its fallacies are so obvious 
that it could be taken as a choice bit of humor, 
born of ignorance and fed on prejudice, but 
for the fact that it is apt to be taken seriously 
by parents with little deaf children to educate. 
A triennial fulmination against any single 
method falls on ears deafer than those of the 
children in our schools if the public in the 
meantime has been dosed with literature like 
the above sample 

Miss Ivy Myers, president of our local Gal- 
laudet Union, has been appointed a teacher 
at the Gutherie, Olka., School for the Deaf. 
This school is making great progress under 
the wise and efficient manayement of Supt. 
and Mrs. R. N. Dunham. Mrs. Dunham is 
the daughter of deaf parents and had a most 
successful career as a teacher of the deaf be- 
fore going to Guthrie as principal under the 
preceding superintendent. 

* OK * 

Miss Irene Burow, a graduate of Gallau- 
det School, and for the past two years a stu- 
dent at Gallaudet College, is teaching at Gal- 
laudet School in place of Miss Lula E. Car- 
penter who was obliged to relinquish her 
school room duties on account of illness. 

* OK ok 

Mrs Letitia Tyler Semple, daughter of 
President Tyler, who was once mistress 
of the White House, is living quietly at 
the home for the aged in Washington. She 
was most popular in her young days, and 
it is sad to think to what old age may bring 
a woman. 

The above clipping from a local daily is 
respectfully referred to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of those who think there is no 
need for a home for the aged. Under the 
auspices of the Missouri Home Fund Com- 
mittee, Mr, A. O. Steidmann recently gave 
an excellent reading of Dumas’ interesting 
story of “The Black Tulip.” Another read- 
ing by Mr. Steidmann is announced for April 
12, 

Kok ok 

A suggestion for the main entrance of a 

pure oral school with due apology to Dante: 


All signs abandon ye who enter here. 


Jas. H. Croup. 
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Chicago 


HE first page of the March Sment 

Worker contained some good news to 

those of the deaf who are anxious to 
affiliate with some strong “hearing” fratern- 
ity—that is, if the hopes held out in the art- 
icle can be made to extend to the deaf in other 
states than Maryland. The success of Mr. 
Wyand in his admission to the Knights of 
Pythias is but a repetition of that of Wash- 
ington Barrow. of Chicago, whose admission 
to the order here in Chicago I noted in one of 
my letters some months ago. Mr. Barrow 
has taken successively the three “degrees” of 
the order and is a member of the “endowment 
rank”—the insurance branch of the order. 
Since Mr. Barrow’s admission the joining of 
no others among the deaf of this city has been 
noted and the question arises as to whether 
they are so anxious to follow over the “let 
down bars” as would be supposed. 

Of course there are great things to be ex- 
pected and gained from such a concession 
on the part of our more prosperous neighbor 
who, so to speak, has given us the freedom of 
his yard, a yard we have been viewing with 
envy these many years from our perch on the 
other side of the fence, and have been wish- 
ing, so much, to be able to climb over and 
slide down that cellar door which seems to 
be so much better than our own. 

But at the same time our own yard and 
our own cellar door, if we only knew it, are 
capable of, with some good, united effort and 
hard work, putting on a just as fine and 
attractive appearance as the one next door. 
The deaf can organize and support their own 
fraternal beneficiary order as is shown by the 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf whose head- 
quarters are here in Chicago; they can, in 
time in giving such an organization their sup- 
port by joining it and so causing it to grow, 
gain as large benefits as they expect in any of 
the others which do not seem so very anxious 
to have them join. 

One thing I have noticed is that few of the 
deaf who try to gain admittance to these 
fraternities of the hearing have tried to cast 
their lot with the builders thereof. No one 
of us can point to our being “charter mem- 
bers” of any of these organizations; several 
have been and have seen their hopes wound 
up in various ways. Following his line of 
argument, if we are not wanted, why do we 
go where we are wanted, and in this case we 
are wanted for our own sakes as well as that 
of those already in the ranks. 

The argument has been put forward that 
in joining organizations of the hearing we 
are advancing the cause of the deaf and put- 
ting ourselves more in touch with the hearing 
ing world, giving that “world” a better idea 
of ours, gaining for ourselves larger and 
surer benefits thereby. Pessimistic though my 
view of it may be, I cannot see wherein the 
deaf ,at large are benefitted by the affiliation 
of a few with such orders—it is more of a 
personal gain, in the end, than anything else; 
pecunarily at your death your beneficiary 
will profit, socially, mentally and otherwise, 
we are told, we will benefit by such connec- 
tion—the few who succeed in holding up their 
end—but outside of that the deaf as a class 
will be just as they are, and have been these 
many years. 

On the other hand, taking the Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf as a foundation, if the 
men who are not members of the society and 
who are to day leaders among our class get 
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together, join, aid, induce others to join and 
put all their energies into the upbuilding of 
such an order, would any deaf man in the 
years to come have cause to hanker for some- 
thing better than he gets right at home? 
This Society has proven it can be done and is 
doing it right along, giving its members in- 


- ereasd “protection” and benefits as it goes 


along—slowly, it is true, do the “increases” 
come, but simply because the necessary sup- 
port is not yet given it. With its slow but 
sure growth, from a mere handful to the half- 
thousand it now nearly touches, volumes are 
spoken for the abiding faith its members have 
in its mission; and when those who are on the 
fence waiting for the bars to come down 
across the way wake up to the fact their own 
yard possesses, with the proper care, the same 
advantages held out by the other fellow’s and 
come down and take off their coat and help 
make it so, just as soon will the deaf cease to 
care whether the bars are up or not—and it is 


a safe proposition to offer to wager that they -. 


would not notice the “Carrie Nationizing” of 
every bar in the country. 

The deaf members of first class beneficiary 
(fraternal) orders of the hearing are few and 
far between, we hear now and then of one 
joining such and such an order and of the 
establishing of a subordinate lodge of the deaf 
in some local organization and our papers are 
busy with the “news” for a while, and then it 
is forgotten. Would this be the case with the 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf if it issued in- 
surance to its members in the thousands? 
Yet this is what it can do with the requisite 
support—the support it deserves and should 
get, as I have said before, from every self 
respecting deaf man who appreciates push and 
perseverance. It is a society that appeals to 
the deaf alone, asking only their support and 
affiliation therewith and giving in return all it 
possibly can in the way of pecuniary benefits 
and the unmeasured benefits of a fraternal 
order which has its members bound-by a tie 
that is the strongest on this earth—that of 
“the fellow feeling that makes one so won- 
drous kind.” 


Illinois has lost her “Second Helen Keller.” 
The press dispatches contain the following 
which will be read with sadness by all who had 
seen the little girl and noted her wonderful 
progress: 


Emma Kubicek, 11 years old, the deaf, 
dumb, and blind child, who has been the 
marvel among educators for the blind and 
deaf for several years, died at the Illinois 
School for the Blind at 9 o'clock tonight. 
Her death was due to an accute attack of 
pneumonia. 

The child was taken ill on Saturday with 
what appeared to be a slight cold. A fever 
was noticed and the institution physician 
was called. On Sunday she seemed to be 
sufferng great pain, but the caretakers were 
unable to ascertain its nature. On Monday 
her suffering continued and the left lung 
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. was found to be involved. 

Mrs. Helen Jordan, under whose care she 
had been under for five years, since coming 
to the institution hardly left her bedside 
during her illness and teachers, pupils, and 
the faculty of the institution ere heartbroken 
over the child’s death. 

The work the Kubicek child has been 
able to do and the progress she has made 
has been wonderful and largely due to the 
efforts of her teacher. She gave a special 
exhibition for the members of the legisla- 
ture last Friday night and her work excited 
great admiration. She was able to use the 
Braille machine, invented by Prof. Frank 
Hall for the blind, and also could use to a 
limited degree, an ordinary typewriter. The 
state appropriated $300 for her special edu- 
cation during the summer months. She was 
taken to the national convention for teachers 
of the deaf at Asheville, N. C.,and also went 
to the Louisiana exposition, where Helen 
Kellar conversed with her. 

She was the daughter of Mrs. Antoinette 
Kubicek, of Edwardsville Ill, and had 
four sisters and two brothers. 


Chicago has lately had the pleasure—the 
deaf contingent of course—oi listening to two 
masterly readings of the Rev. Mr. Cloud’s. 
Mr. Cloud's visits are not as many and often 
as they used to be and in this case his rendi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s ““Much Ado About 
Nothing” at the Pas-a-Pas club rooms Febru- 
ary 21st and on the following Sunday evening 
“Some Famous Hymns—Their Origin and 
Romance” at the chapel of the M. E. church 
under the auspicies of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
were the occasion of some extra pleasurable 
enjoyment to the lovers of discourse. In the 
latter he spoke “to the letter of his subject” 
and those who were present gained quite a 
little knowledge thereof. 


Miss Caroline Taft, of Jacksonville, has in 
charge the arrangements for a sale of various 
articles, ornamental and useful, to be held at 
the school some time in April, the proceeds 
from which are to go to the Illinois Home 
Fund. Miss ‘Taft’s address is 1061 Grove 
street, Jacksonville, Ill, and any one desiring 
to contribute articles for the sale is assured 
they will be welcomed. 


The season for the “light fantastic” is over 
and the local deaf have wound up their balls 
for the season. The last one, March 2, that 
of the “Frats,” was a record breaker and quite 
a surprise to those who were saying balls are 
played out. Chicago Division gains thereby 
quite a nice little sum and it is to be devoted to 
the expenses of the detegation the division 
will send to the convention at Cincinnati the 
week of July 8th. Arrangements are being 
made for a special car for the party going 
from here and from present indications the car 
will be as well filled, as Cincinnati Division is 
promising great things to those who attend— 
to say nothing of the convention itself. 


F. P. Gipson. 


L Pennsylvania. 


HE death of the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Clerc, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philips- 
burg, Pa., on the 30th of January, at 

the ripe age of 83 years removed one who was 
known and loved by the older deaf-mutes of 
Philadelphia. For several years back in the 
later sixties and earlier seventies he was in 
«charge of the Deaf-Mute Mission in Phila- 
delphia. 

At a meeting of the members of the All 
Souls’ Church and the Clerc Literary Associa- 
tion, a. branch of the Guild of All Souls’ 
‘Church, Philadelphia, held on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 21st, 1907, the following Minute, 
commemorative of this saintly man of God 
was adopted and ordered placed on record 
in the Minute Books of the Church and the 
Clerc Literary Association, and copies of the 
same furnished to the papers for the deaf and 
‘to the family of the deceased: 

The “Reverend Francis J. Clerc, D.D., hav- 
ing departed this life on the 30th of January, 
1907, we deem it proper to make suitable men- 

tion in our Records of our estimate of his 
consistent Christian life and of the great value 
of his services here in Philadelphia during the 
early days of the Deaf-Mute Mission which 
latterly developed into All Souls’. Church for 
the Deaf. 

From September 1, 1866, tili June 1, 1868, 
while Rector of Calvary Church, Philadelphia, 
and thereafter, while Warden of Burd Or- 
phan Asylum until March 19, 1872, when he 
was called to Burlington College, N. J:, he 
“conducted a service for the deaf every Sunday 
afternoon, at first at Calvary Church, and lat- 
terly at St. Stephen’s Church. During these 
years he endeared himself to all to whom he 
ministered, by his devoting and painstaking 
energy in ministering to all who needed his 
service. Dr. Clerc continued after this to 
give a quarterly service until the late Rev. 
Henry W. Syle, then a layman, took charge of 
‘the mission in 1875. Even after this, Dr. 
Clerc. maintained his old interest through 
-occasional visits or by correspondence. The 
memory of his saintly life is a precious legacy 
to the older deaf-mutes of Philadelphia, while 
‘to the younger generation of deaf-mutes, the 
‘life and example of such a man is often point- 
ed out as one worthy of emulation. Doubt- 
less we may rank our beloved departed friend, 
among those of whom it is said, “Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” 


I have been interestea in reading the vari- 
‘ous opinions expressed by the divers persons 
in the papers for the deaf anent the employ- 
ment of deaf teachers of the deaf. All open- 
minded persons who have an intimate acquain- 
tance with the subject of deaf-mute education 
readily admit the great value of these teachers, 
sand many of the principals themselves would, 
I think, employ a greater number of them 
aif they were not hampered by the prejudice 
-of the parents of the pupils, and the greater 
‘prejudice and officious interference of mem- 
bers of the Boards of Directors who pride 
‘themselves on their knowledge (?) in regard 
‘to the whole subject of education of the Deaf. 
I think that on the whole this later interference 
‘is the greatest difficulty. But what seems to 
“me to be the most shameful is the cold hearted 
way in which many of these deaf teachers who 
‘have given the best part of their lives to the 
‘profession, are at one fell swoop cut loose 
‘into a cold merciless world. As is known, 
one who has given his life thus is greatly 
handicapped in his efforts to secure another 
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occupation at all commesurate with his attain- 
ments. He is, in a word, unfitted by his 
long ‘training in his one profession to readily 
take up something else for a_ livelihood. 
Some few here and there may command in- 
fluence to get them into a place congenial to 
them. But irom what I have seen of many 
of these former teachers, the most of them 
are compelled to accept the most menial of 
employments, in order ‘to keep the wolf from 
the door.” 


Mrs. Mary Donohue, the mother of seven 
children, of whom five are deaf, died on Wed- 
nesday, February 6th last, from pleuro-pneu- 
monia.’ For some time she has not been in 
the best of health, and it is thought that in 
her weakened condition she was unable to 
make a stand against the disease. Her fun- 
eral took place on Monday morning, Febru- 
ary 11th, from St. Edward’s Church, and 
burial was at the New Cathedral Cemetery. 

On the Sunday previous to her funeral a 
large number of the deaf called at the home 
on Seventh and Diamond streets to view the 
remains. 


On the evening of Saturday, February gth, 


a largely attended reception to Father Wha- 


len was held in Odd Fellow’s Hall, corner 
of Mt. Airy and Germantown avenues, Mt. 
Airy. The reception was in charge of Miss 
Julia A. Foley. Mr. Wm. Weaver made a 
happy little speech expressing the pleasure 
of all in having the Reverend Father with 
them on the occasion, and as a slight token 
of their regard and esteem they therefore pre- 
sented him with a little package, which on 
opening was found to contain a purse of $25. 
At the meeting it was decided to form an 
association to be known as the Father Wha- 
len Association. 


At a meeting of the Board of Mangers of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ments of the Deaf at the residence of Mr. 
George T. Sanders, in Mt. Airy, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, February 2nd, it was finally 
decided to have the next meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Society at the Mt. Airy Institu- 
tion on these dates—August 29, 30, 31, and 
September 1, 2, inclusive. It is understood 
that the same arrangements as to the care of 
members, their entertainment at the Institu- 
tion, etc., will be made as had been planned 
for a year ago. 

It was also voted at the meeting to transfer 
to the Board of Trustees $100: to be applied 
to the mortage on the Home. This leaves 
the Home with a mortgage of only $400. 
May we not hope that when the Society 
meets in Convention next summer it will be in 
a position not only to pay off the mortgage, 
but also to have a big gathering to witness 
the burning of the mortgage. 

It was also decided to resurrect “The 
Pennsylvania Society News.” Mr. R. M. 
Ziegler is to edit it. Two trial issues will be 
published, and if found expedient, its publica- 
tion may be continued indefinitely. An Easter 
appeal for the Home is also to be made as in 
years past, as it has been found that the re- 
sponse has been generous. 


All Souls’ Church had two interesting 
visitors from Great Britain in the persons of 
Mr. W. H. Addison, Principal of the Glas- 
nut Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 

r. Frank G. Barnes, Headmaster of the 
Homerton School for the Deaf, London. 
They were accompanied by Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter of the Mt. Airy School, whose guests they 
were during their stay in Philadelphia. They 
are in this country at the expense of a phil- 
anthropic English gentleman, who has been 
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sending many other educators-to this and 
other countries to study the methods of in- 
struction. The two gentlemen who visited 
All Souls’ had wisely decided to study not 
only the methods of education as carried on 
in the American Schools, but also to view 
at close range, as it might be said, of the deaf 
out of school. And so, perhaps, they could 
not have done better than by attending a ser- 
vice such as is carried on every Sunday at our 
church. Unfortunately, however, their stay 
at the church was much hurried, so that no 
chance was given for them to meet our peo- 
ple personally, many of whom were formerly 
residents of Great Britain and had eagerly 
looked forward to personal talks with the 
gentlemen. One of our men, Mr. Levi Coo- 
per, who came over from the old country in 
boyhood, recognized in Mr. Barnes an old 
friend, and on introduction, the recognition 
was mutual, and most pleasing. After at- 
tending the service in the church the party 
attended the meeting of the large Bible Class, 
and made addresses. Mr, Barnes, who did 
not feel equal to the task of addressing the 
class in our vernacular, delivered a short ad- 
dress through Dr. Crouter. 

Mr. Addison, however, had learned the 
single handed alphabet, and with a few signs 
te boot was able to make a very charming ad- 
dress, which was much appreciated by all, 
The attendance was very large there being 
over a hundred present. 


The ladies of All Souls’ Church expect to 
have a Bazar sometime after Easter, the exact 
date not yet having been decided on. The 
proceeds are to go to the Home at Doyles- 
town. It is understood that there are some 
very pressing improvements needed for the 
comfort of the inmates, so this Bazar is to be 
gotten up in order to raise the necessary 
funds. We are looking forward to very gen- 
eral interest in the undertaking. 


An interesting reading from the Arabian 
Night’s Entertainment was delivered before 
the Clerc Literary Assoeiation on the evening 
of February 7th by Miss Grace M. Koehler, 
of the Trenton School. She chose the story 
of “The travels of Sinbad, the Sailor.” Miss 
Koehler has developed into quite a platform 
talker, for she seemed to be perfectly at home 
on the platform, and moreover her sign deliv- 
ery is very clear and natural. 

Miss Dora Koehler, her sister, has been 
visiting at Mrs. Syle’s in Germantown for the 
past two weeks, and last Sunday her old 
friends were glad to see her at All Souls’. 


Mr. W. H. Lipsett has been on the sick list 
during the past six weeks. He is his old self 
once more, except that he has lost considerable 
flesh, so much so that his wife is talking about 
taking in the seams of his clothes. He went 
back to work last week, and in a week or two 
we may find that she will have to let the 
seams out again. 

-A pleasant little birthday party was held at 
the home of Mr. James Reider, on the evenin 
of the 22nd of January. It was something o 
a surprise, for Mr. Reider was in complete 
ignorance of the arrangements. The party 
was engineered by Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Fort- 
escue. A pleasant time passed off, and at a 
late hour all repaired honie wishing Mr. R. 
many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. Gabriel Frati¢k was baptized at All 
Souls’ on the roth of February. The spon- 
sors were Mr. Chas. Sharrar and Mrs. E. E. 


Roop. : 
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To BE sure our boys 

went down to defeat at 

Hightstown on Saturday, 

but they have little to re- 
gret. They met one of the finest amateur 
teams in the state, made a plucky fight, and 
went down with flying colors. 

After all, the game was but one little fea- 
ture of the occasion. The cordial reception 
given by the Peddie boys and girls, the gen- 
erous attention that was ours every minute 
of our stay, and the splendid hospitality ex- 


extended, alone remain in our memories. The 
sting of defeat is all gone. 


Not all of 
Fishing to Fish 


THERE is a world of wisdom in 
As Elbert Hubbard’s aphorism that 
Workmen “the first requisite in education 

should be to the end that the 
individual shall earn his own living.” It has 
been a first requisite in every well organized 
school for the deaf in our country, and the 
result is apparent everywhere. 

The New York Times, in a recent issue, 
has the following: 

“Isaac Goldberg, who runs a large estab- 
lishment at 171 East Broadway, has discov- 
ered that the deaf and dumb are better work- 
men than the men in possession of all their 
faculties, 

About seven years ago he needed a man, 
and out of charity and with many misgivings 
he employed a deaf-mute boy. The lad filled 
the place so satisfactorily that a month later, 
when there was another vacancy, another 
deaf-mute was employed. Since then the 
same policy has been continued, so at the 
present time over half of the employes are 
deaf-mutes. 


Of the deaf men working for him Mr. 
Goldberg says: 


“I will be very glad if The Times will print 
something about the satisfaction these mutes 
have given me as employes. It will help an 
nee and much neglected class of peo- 
ple. 

“Most employers have the same opinion that 
I used to have—that mutes would be almost 
impossible as workmen. As the result of 
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seven years’ experience I now prefer mutes 
to other workmen. : 

“They are more faithful, and, when once 
they catch your idea, more intelligent than 
the normal workman. Their only dissipation 
seems to be basket ball and other athletic 
games. I pay them higher wages than I do 
my other men who are doing the same kind 
of work.” 


Warm words of commendation indeed. 


May our boys ever deserve them. 


Procress in all matters relating 
In Re to the education of the deaf, 
Barrows while not so rapid as we might 
have wished, has been sure, and 
the dawn of the twentieth ‘century brings to 
us the faith to believe that the problem is 
largely solved. Prophets have occasionally 
risen who have promised great things but 
these have one and all disappointed hope, and 
we have been left to fall back upon a combina- 
tion of all the good thoughts of the best 
thinkers upon the subject and to find our solu- 
tion of the problem of their enlightment where 
has been found the solution of so many of the 
problems of life, in unceasing labor. 

There is, however, again hope, and our eyes 
are again turned to the east for a panacea for 
deafness and all the inconvenience and lack of 
erudition that follows in its train. Mr, Charles 
M. Barrows is the apostle of the new thought 
and his theory is that the deaf may be taught 
tc hear. Mr. Barrows acknowledges that 
ordinary schools for the deaf perform a 
worthy service, but deprecates the fact that 
those who enter these schools, deaf children, 
must be taught as deaf children and leave 
their schools still deaf. By his method of 
instruction the deaf hear before anything 
else. The change is not a “quick leap out of 
deafness into perfect hearing, as many 
people imagine, for such lightning effects in 
bodily organism are not in accord with na- 
ture,” but, “they soon become hearing beings 
and are able when the course is finished to 
pursue their studies in other schools on an 
equal footing with more fortunate mates 
whose hearing was never impaired. The 
transforming process is a gentle becoming 
one, like the advent of the seasons and the 
putting forth of leaves. No manipulation or 
medication of the ears is resorted to, no elec- 
trical or other appliances are used.” 

Mr. Barrows cites numerous incidents 
where hearing came, the first twenty-five res- 
torations varying from two to thirty-five days. 
One of Mr. Barrows’ most interesting cases 
was Lura. Of her he says :— 

“Lura was my pupil during one short school 
year, and her case présented more baffling 
and dicouraging features than any other I 
ever taught. A physician to whom I explain- 
ed her condition said, “as a rule, all deaf- 
mute cases are hopeless, but this ‘one would 
seem to be the most hopeless of the hope- 
less.” It was not because Lura was deaf and 
dumb that her case was so unpromising,—a 
majority of my pupils have been deaf-mutes; 
but, compared with a bright pupil of equal 
age who began the course with her, Lura’s 
mental capacity was poor indeed.” 
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Lura heard a few mechanical and vocal 
sounds at the end of the first week and in 
two weeks heard spoken words and could tell 
one from another. In three weeks her hear- 
ing had become normal... 

Strangely enough Mr. Barrows finds lip- 
reading the most serious obstacle to over- 
come. “The lip-reading habit,’ he says, 
“once formed is very strong and completely 
masters the pupil, leaving him no chance to- 
use his ears, if ever so disposed. Pupils who- 
are able to practice this substitute find it so 
much easier to see what a speaker means than 
to listen to what is said that they will not hear 
if left free to use their eyes.” Upon methods, 
Mr. Barrows is not so full as we would wish. 
He takes us into his his confidence thus far,. 
however, that his work is largely psychical. 
On the whole, the elaborate pamphlet upon the 
subject is not nearly so clear as we would. 
wish, and we rise from its perusal with a. 
feeling that some sort of a commission, will be 
necessary to determine the exact status of the 
learned gentlemen from Boston in the educa-_ 
tional world. The submission of a hypothe- 
tical question, based upon it, to our experts, 
elicits the opinion that it is neither “brain-. 
storm,” nor “exaggerated ego” but a plain 
every ‘day, ordinary case of “itching palm.” 
The alienists on the other side, however, are 
yet to be heard from. | 


THERE appears to be great 
Where a Compulsory difficulty in the farming 
Act is Needed districts of the West in 

getting together the deaf 
children of school age and in keeping them. 
together for the school year. The require- 
ments of the farm and the blandishments of 
the out-of-door life are quite too much for the 
little ones. Sometimes there is moderate- 
success at corralling them in the fall, but with 
the first note of the blue-bird comes a letter 
from home telling how much they are needed. 
and “die wanderlust” does the rest. 

Happily for us, here in the East, there is a 
less demand for our children on the farm, and” 
a better appreciation of the advantages of am 
education, and our children come to us with. 
moderate promptitute, and remain’ with us. 
until the close of the session. 


Tue Shoe Stitcher recently installed: 
May in the Little Rock School for the 
be It Deaf, a cut of which is found in a. 
recent number of the Optic, “looks- 
good.” The Goodyear machine, heretofore- 
the best on the market, and which has largely 
superseded all others, is scarce available in: 
schools such as ours, on account of the large 
royalty required. Perhaps the New Champ-. 
ion is the very one that schools have been: 
looking for, and it may fill to a nicety the long. 
felt want. 


Ir Mrs. Martha Walker, of the Wisconsin: 
School is as optimistic in her household af- 
fairs as her recent article in the Times would’ 
indicate, and can perform the multitudinous. 
duties of her matronship as well as she can. 
think and write she will do. 


School =x City 


Our wagon is of a world of use. 


Showers of postal-cards now mark almost every 
child's birthday. 


Quite a few new dresses and spring hats are 
awaiting Easter Sunday. 


The number of Easter visitors and boxes prom- 
ises to be larger than ever. 


Hilbur Colberg has quite recovered from her 
cough and is once more at her studies. 


Nothing is too much for George Bedford to do 
when it comes to helping on the paper. 


The Hayes and Woodward maples and the Sey- 
mour beech, are already bursting into life. 


To get out on the lawns again is a great boon 
to all, after the ‘‘long and dreary winter’’. 


Marie Sieben is getting so big and dignified 
that her Mamma will hardly know her in June. 


There are few absentees from Chapel, on Tues- 
day morning, when current news is discussed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eggert stopped en route for the 
farm on the 21st, and everybody was glad to see 
them. 


The lawns have been carefully raked and al- 
ready the grass is putting on a beautiful coat of 
green. 


Perhaps Wainwright Pearsall and Mr. Walker 
did not enjoy the box they got from Mr. Pearsall 
last week. 


Arrangements are being made for our trip to 
Philadelphia and we are looking forward anxious- 
ly to the day. 


The season of ‘‘ pussy’’ is here and as itisa 
simple toy and easily made many of the boys are 
possessors of it. 


The first base-ball of the season was tossed out 
upon the ball-ground last week, and practice has 
begun in earnest. : ; 


Easter has somehow come to be associated with 
the idea of a box of ‘‘goodies’’ in the minds of 
most of our little ones. 


The four little hearing boys who went swim- 
ming in the canal before the ice had gone were 
rather forcing the season. 


The whooping cough and mumps have been 
quite fashionable during the past month, but 
both are fast disappearing. 


Chapped hands which had been rather more 
common and more severe than usual during the 
winter are fast passing away. 


Sadie Penrose went home with the whooping 
cough on the 25th to remain with her mother 
until she has quite recovered. 


Eliza Smith who used to be so afraid of shows 
and pageants is now, if anything, more interested 
in them than any of her school-mates. 


Arthur T, Greene was run over by the lawn 
roller, the other afternoon, but was able to re- 
port for supper little the worse for wear. 


A heavy snow storm and a severe thunder- 
storm all in the same day is something pheno- 
menal, but that is just what we had on the roth. 


Another beautiful moving picture exhibit has 
been ours during the month just gone, and there 
could he no greater treat for our children, little 
and big. 


It would scaré be an exaggeration to say that 
Maude Thompson and Teatsche Elzinga are grow- 
ing at the rate of an inch a month this fine 
weather. 


- The day at Hightstown was a red-letter one. 
The spirit of Lawrenceville and Nassau unite at 
Peddie, and there was never a finer lot of boys 
and girls. : 
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A pair of roller-skates with steel rollers, a new 
dress and twenty-eight postal cards were among 
the good things that came to Hattie Alexander 
on her birthday. 


Vallie Gunn is ambitious to write as well as 
Esther Clayton, and she is coming nearer the 
mark every day. Esther is one of the best pen- 
man in the school. 


Thomas Titus Brown had the pleasure of a 
visit from his Mamma last Monday. Mrs. Brown 
reports business good during the Lenten season 
over by the sad sea waves. 


Miss Bilbee has promised a trip to Pennington 
to some of her best sewers, when the first warm 
days come. She may rest assured that she will 
not be allowed to foi get it. 


Our boys and girls all seem to vie with each 
other as to which cam look the nicest when they 
are invited out, and they certainly present a most 
creditable appearance wherever they go. 


In a recent journal, Milton Wymbs conveys to 
us the interseting news that he has a big dog named 
Tom at home, that his father has a new horse, 
and that his grandfather was born along time 
ago. 


Samuel Eber says that he is not going to waste 
his time while at home next summer, but that 
he is going to work in the Central Market and 
earn some money. We are glad to see Samuel 
so ambitious. 


The first robin of the season dropped on our 
lawn, on the morning of the 15th. It has since 
been followed by a half dozen others, and all are 
as tame as chickens. We wonder if they are 
some of our friends of last year. 


No one has yet seen the pictures that Carl 
Droste had taken the other day. Several of us 
thought we would get one but thus far have been 
disappointed. We how think he has tucked 
them away to distribnte at home. 


James Dunning has bought with his savings a 
pair of two-pound dumb-bells, so that he may 
have a pair of his very own. He exercises with 
them daily and already begins to show their 
effect in new strength and vitality. 


Mrs. Baker, a friend of Miss Dellicker’s gave 
Louisa Duer three beautiful daffodils on the 21st 
in recognition of a nice little letter that Louisa 
had written her a few days before. To say that 
Louisa was pleased would scarce express it. 


Speaking of robins, reminds us of the one that 
has been an annual visitor at the Virginia school 
for some time, which has a perfectly white head. 
This is indeed a vara avis, and one that would 
be a genuine curiosity in this part of the coun- 
try. 

Hans Hansen saw a robin on the lawn the other 
morning, that seemed dejected and hungry. He 
hurried into the house and got a piece of bread 
for it, but it would not come and get it, so he threw 
it tohim. Mr. Robin must have misunderstood 
his good intention, though, for instead of eating 
it, he flew rapidly away. 


Andrew McClay is convalescing from about the 
worst case of tooth-ache that amy boy ever had. 
His jaw was so swollen that he looked like a 
pelican fora few days. He is all right, now, 
however, and says that the pleasure of getting 
well more than repays him for the suffering he 
had to endure. 


Our birds are under the especial care of Willie 
Henry. Hesays he considers it a part of his 
duties as monitor to see that they are kindly 
treated and that he will arrest the first boy or girl 
that tries to hurt one and take them to the office. 
In his opinion, no child that would kill a bird 
should have any eggs at Easter. 


Maude Thompson wrote such a nice journal on 
Friday that Mr. Walker thought her Mamma 
ought to see it; so he mailed it to her. Maude 
takesa great deal of pains with her letters home, 
and they are a great consolation to her Papa and 
Mamma while they have to be separated from her. 
Some of the pupils are not so thoughtful. 
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When there is anything especially attractive at 
the Tient, our friend Mr. Ciancy always remem- 
bers us. There was an especially fine entertain- 
ment there last week, including Buster Brown,\a 
pantomine, and a fine set of Trentograph views, 
and we had our usual invitation. Needless to say 
that we went, and that we enjoyed it greatly. 
The afteruoon was a fine one and the walk down 
and back was almost as enjoyable as the enter- 
tainment itself. 


BEAUTIFUL (? )SPRING 
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Soon will come an introduction 
To a season of distruction, 
And of riot and of ruction 
We shall have our fullest share :{ 
For the good wife now goes prying 
In all corners and is spying ; 
For hidden dust and dirt she’s sighing, j 
As she yanks a towel around her hair. 


Now she gleefully goes tripping 

And from room to room goes skipping, 

Hist! there is a sound of ripping F 
As the carpets leave the floor! 

Lo! the furniture is jumbled 

And the house completely tumbled 

And “the old man” he is humbled 
At the tumult and the roar. } 


See! with vigor she is scrubbing H 
And the carpets she is drubbing, 
While for dirt and dust she’s grubbing 
And she never stops at all, 
Lo! she daily grows more nervy 
And her scrubbing brush more curvy 
While the house is topsy-turvy 
From the garret to the hall! 


There’s a mighty overhauling 
And in wash tubs a vast sprawling 
As poor “hubby” blindly crawling 

Creep back home again each night, 
Poor souls! their heads go bumping 
While their shins they still keep thumping 
As in darkness they go jumping 

Thro’ the wreckage minus light. 


Yes, we now have introduction 
To the season of destruction, 
And we meet with grim obstruction ; 
Here and there and everywhere, } 
Oh! the days are full of madness, : 
Full of gloom and dust and sadness 
And man’s heart is full of badness 
As he longs to “up and swear.” 


G. M. Downey. 


LINES ON HELEN KELLER 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Behind her triple prison-bars shut in 

She sits, the whitest soul on earth to-day; 
No shadowing stain, no whispered hint of sin, 

Into that sanctuary finds the way. 

There enters only clear and proven truth 
Apportioned for her use by loving hands. 
And winnowd from all knowledge of all lands. 

To satisfy her ardent thirst of youth. 


Like a strange alabaster mask her face, r 
Rayless and sightless, set in patience dumb, ‘ 
Until like quick electric currents come 

The signals of life into lonely place; 

Then, like a lamp just lit, an inward—gleam 
Flashes within the mask’s opacity, 

The features glow and dimple suddenly, 

And fun and tenderness and sparkle seem 
To irradiate the lines once dull and blind, 


ee 


While the white slender fingers reach and cling 
With quick imploring gestures, questioning 
The mysteries and the meaning; to her mind. 


The world is not the sordid world we know; 
It is a happy and benignant spot 
Where kindness reigns and jealousy is not, 
And men move softly, dropping as they go 
The golden fruit of knowledge for all to share 
And Love is King and Heaven is very near, 
And God to whom each separate soul is dear 
Makes fatherly answer to each whispered prayer. 
Ah, little stainless soul, shut in so close, 
May never hint of doubt creep in to be 
A shadow on the calm security 
Which wraps thee, as its fragrance wraps a rose. 
From “Last Verses” (Little, Brown & Co). 
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EFORE long we ought to have some 

meaty details of the coming convention in 

connection with the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. From personal knowledge of a num- 
ber of the local committee, who won their 
spurs in connection with the first Virginia 
Convention, in 1891, they can be depended on 
to deliver the goods in good style. 

Those going from New York, have the 
benefit of the all water, Ocean route, one of 
the finest short distance sea trips in the world. 
The reunion of the Gallaudet Alumni will 
make Kendall Green look like one of the big 
colleges on Class Day, and will be worth see- 
ing, even if one is not a “Gallaudeter.”’ 

a 

It is hard to please some people. Now 
there is the kind and considerate editor of the 
Catholic Deaf-Mute. 

You could not get this great man’s ap- 
proval. He likes to tear down rather than 
build up. 

Now even his paper represents only his own 
views, they are not those of the ecclesiastics of 
the kranch of the church his paper is supposed 
to represent. : 

Mr. Donnelly sneers at an honest article 
concerning: the Reverend Father McCarthy 
that appeared in this column, and speaks of 
its “many inaccuracies” whereas the only inac- 
curacies are is that Father McCarthy does 
not celebrate Mass in Brooklyn or Jersey 
City. 

Of course this is a mere detail. The paper 
also speaks in lofty disdainful manner of other 
articles which have appeared in this paper in 
praise of Mr. Donnelly’s church work 
among the deaf, and Mr. Donnelly tries to 
make it appear that it is a result of a clubbing 
he gave this paper. 


Of course such a thing is very far from the. 


truth. This paper is absolutely neutral in all 
things affecting religious beliefs, and bias is 
never shown under any circumstances. 

rd 


An idea of Mr. Donnelly’s peculiar views 
may be had in his poking fun of a fellow 
church man, a leader and worker, who had the 
gathering at an Xavier club affair. 

It takes “grit” and “spunk” for a deaf man 
to get up and make an oral address, and 
to try to belittle such an effort by calling it 
a “Lew Dockstader Speech,” would draw 
from Mr. Donnelly his full power of invective 
and vituperation if it appeared in a non- 
Catholic publication. 

It seems Mr. Donnelly’s only consistency is 
in his inconsistency. 

ad 


On Saturday evening, March 16th, the 
galleries of the Armory of the 71st Regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., were filled with an audience 
who had gathered to witness an exhibition 
of the marvellous proficiency in the school 
of the soldier of the Fanwood Cadet Corps 
of three companies and their own field music. 

To the mere layman, their work in execut- 
ing all the military movements, individually, 
by company and by battalion is on a par with 

_the ordinary trained militiaman. The inspec- 

tion by one of the Majors and several of 
the line and staff of the 71st was a most 
interesting spectacle; Major Van Tassell (a 
six-footer) had for his aide a two-and-a-half- 
footer, whose serious conception of his duties 
and his puncticilliousness in carrying them 
out were revelations in themselves. 
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The Armory floor was given over to danc- 
ing at the conclusion of the drill and refresh- 
ments were served to the guests in Company 
I’s room—this company being the hosts of 
the evening. 

ad 

The mingling of the deaf cadets with the 
“Four Hundred” of the military and social 
world gives them breadth and refinement that 
was not dreamed of in olden days. 

Then the children were annually exhibited 
in a church, and a collection taken up as a 
matter of charity. 

Now a crops of cadets attend the military 
exhibitions and the hearing world marvels at 
their ability and proficiency. 

It’s all in accord with the modern trend. 
Formerly the plan was to make the deaf- 
mute win charity through pity; now he wins 
acclaim through accomplishment and charity 
nowhere figures at all. 

There is high honor due to those who have 
brought this about, and no one could be more 
ready to testify to this than the hundred or 
more graduates of Fanwood who lined the 
galleries and joined in the demonstration as 
the cadet corps filed by the reviewing stand 
for the last time with its own band playing 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

& 
PENCILLINGS 


The man who always wants to borrow your 
pencil to write to you with, always has one or 
two in his pocket. He always borrows yours 
because he is too lazy to get his own out of his 
pocket. 

He does this on every occasion when he 
talks to you. 

Half the time he pockets your pencil when 
he is through. He does it so often you hope 
he never has occasion to talk to you again. 

There are times when he thinks nothing of 
taking a pencil out of your hands when you 
are actually using. The Penal Code ought 
to make the punishment for such a crime 
sixty days. 

Almost as bad is the man who insists you 
watch him as he writes each -word, instead of 
writing out his statement and submitting it 
as a whole. 

Persistence in perpetrating this) nuisance 
ought to be visited with an indeterminate 
sentence. 


NEW YORK. 


With the end of the Lenten season comes 
a period of activity, and the announcements 
follow each other in rapid succession so that 
it is hard to keep track of all of them. The 
winter winds still blow, and it is snowing with 
full winter vigor, but that does not prevent 
the enterprising Brooklyn Guild from an- 
nouncing a strawberry festival for the 29th of 
next May, on which occasion they will honor 
Dr. John Chamberlain with another celebra- 
tion. 

at 

The Hollywood Club is going to entertain 

with a smoker and-entertainment at the Grand 


Opera House Council Room and announce. 


“First Class Fun.” The Brooklyn Guild 
also intend to have a package party on the 
evening of April 18th. 

The League of Elect Surds intend having a 
picnic or excursion, or outing of some kind 
this summer. ; 

Avex. L. Pacu. 


WILL TAKE IT AS LONG AS HE LIVES. 
When your paper comes to me every month, I 
feel happy to read it all through. Tae Sment 
Worker is real fine. I will take it as long as I live. 
Il am. a mute and am a printer. 

Jas. A Ruopes. 
Dariincton, §. C. 


Tropics From Ontario, Canada 


Miss Cecilia Ralph, of Lansdowne, was in Brock- 
ville a short time ago, visiting a sick nephew of hers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Harris, of Toronto, were 
favored with a pleasant visit from the former’s mo- 
ther, of Sincoe, a few weeks ago, who remained 
their guests for a few days. 

Nelson Wood, of Hamilon, has left again on a 
business trip to Manitoba, and the Canadian North- 
west and called on old acquaintances in Toronto, 
and Bradford on the way. 


Jarvis H. Armstrong, who was in Toronto, all 
last fall, and then went to his old home in Javis, has 
been heard from at last, just at the time when 
many of his friends were wondering of his where- 
abouts. He has now bobbed up at Revelstoke, in 
faraway British Columbia beyond the Rockies, 
where he lived before. 

Mr. E. C. Pickard, of Toronto, was in Burlington 
and Hamilton, not long ago. 

Miss Isabel Fraser, eldest daughter of Mr. Philip 
Fraser, and Miss Mabel Wheeler, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Wheeler, have secured very - 
lucurative positions in the Temple Building, Toron- 
to, the head-quarters of the’ Independent Order of 
Foresters of Canada and of which our old friend, 
ex-Supt. R. Mathison of the Belleville school, is 
Supreme Secretary. We congratulate those two 
young ladies on their latest attainments, for they 
are held in high favor among the deaf wherever 
they are known. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Gottlieb, late of Hamilton, but 
now of Berlin, are the owners of one of the most 
beautiful residences in the latter city, It is heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity and will here- 
after be the rendezvous of the regular monthly 
meetings of the Berlin Branch of the Ontario Bible 
and Prayer Union for the Deaf, of which Oliver 
Nahrgang is president. ‘The meetings were former- 
ly held at New Hamburg. 

Mr. R. M. Thomas, of Oakville, now looks back 
over the long span of years he has lived in happi- 
ness and contentment and hardly realizes that it is 
just fifty years ago this spring when he first entered 
the Hartford, Connecticut, School for the Deaf, yet 
the dial’ of time verifies this as correct. Murray is 
still as hale and hearty-as a man half his age. 


Mr. Herbert W. Roberts, of Toronto, went out 
to Raglan in the evening of the 2nd ult. and next 
morning he, with a sleighload of the deaf of Raglan, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. James Ormiston,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles McLaren and Herbert Coo- 
ledge, drove over to the home of Robert Allin, near 
Oshawa, where they had Sunday Services, returning 
again in the evening. The drive covered 28 miles 
in zero weather, yet they all thoroughly enjoyed it, 
especially the fun that happened on the homeward 
stretch. As they were driving along a very slippery 
part of the road, one of the horses accidently fell 
and refused to get up. In /an instant all were ex- 
cited and Charles McLaren, forgetting that he was 
so tightly wrapped up in the robes, decided to get 
out, and as he did so he came down with a heavy 
thump on the ice so suddenly as to scare everybody 
and even the horses. Charles was not hurt at all al- 
though the impact of the fall broke a board on the 
side of the sleigh in twain. 


The deaf of the city of Hamilton had a very 
delightful trip out to Burlington and back one 
evening lately and enjoyed the tally-ho immensly, 
as was evident by the high tense of their talk as 
they mentioned it afterwards. 


Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Stephen R. 
Edwards, of Toronto, had a birthday party at his 
home, 8 Afton Ave., on March first, when nearly 
fifty of his young friends spent a most enjoyable 
evening playing every available game of indoor 
amusement in which the young folk heartily in- 
dulge. Such events as those are always thoroughly 
enjoyed and it is needless to say that on this occa- 
sion every one present felt very thankful to ther 
young friend Stephen and his kind parents for their 
unspeakable kindness and before leaving for their 
various homes at a late hour all wished their young 
comrade many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. James Delong, of Oakville, is now attend- 
ing the British Business College in Toronto and 
seems to like his work just fine. Push ahead, Jim, 
_ perhaps some day you may become a bank presi- 

ent. 


On March 8 and 5th, Mr. A. C. Shepherd, of 
the Toronto Post Office Department, was excused 
from duty in lieu of the Christmas overtime, so out 
he went the previous Saturday evening to visit old 
acquaintances in Hamilton and Brantford, where hé 
had a jolly time, returning home the following 
Wednesday. 4 

We were all pleased to see Mrs. R. M. Thotias 
and her nephew, James Delong, of Oakville, at 
the Dorcas Society entertainment in Toronto on 
March 7th. a: 
_Mrs. R. R. Riddell, of Toronto, is home again 


from a very pleasant sojourn of a week with her 
friend, Miss Nellie Cunningham, of Oakville. 

Herbert Cooledge, of Oshawa, has been stopping 

with Mr. and Mrs. James Ormiston in Raglan help- 
ing Mr. Ormiston in the woods tor over a month. 
' Mr. Nelson Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Smith, of Toronto, has gone to Dallas, Texas, where 
he expects to live, having secured a very good posi- 
tion down south whare de Darkies danse a lardee 
dah— 

Mr. E. C. Pickard, of Toronto, spent Sunday, 
March toth, with friends in Hamilton. 

Miss Violet Gray, of Gelert, has removed with 
her parents to Toronto, and is a most welcome ad- 
dition to the silent population of that city. 

Miss Donella Beatty, of Melrose, who has been 
stopping with her aunt in Toronto for the past six 
months, has gone to visit her friend, Miss Flosssie 
Gardiner at Mount Forest, but we expect her and 
Miss Gardiner back in Toronto for the Bible Con- 
ference at Easter. 

The large open rink at Howland ave., Tornto, has 
frequently been the rendezvous of a large number 
of the deaf of that city who delight in skating, Can- 
ada’s favorite pastime. They usually came in select 
parties whenever the ice was in good condition and 
after getting tired out would be hospitably wel- 
comed to the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Moore hard by, where cake and cocoa was always 
served and where they would amuse themselves in 
recollecting their bumps and boasts. 

The beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Balis, 
-of Belleville, that appeared in phutographic form in 
your last issue, is considered a dandy residence by 
all here. 

Hexrpert W. Roperts. 


Eastern Canada 


Mrs. J. J. Dunlap, of Truro, N. S., Second Vice- 
President of the M. D. M. A., enjoyed a short 
visit with her folks in Folly Village, N. S., two 
months ago. 

Mr. Ambrose §. Kelly and family have moved 
from Windsor, N. §.,.to Truro, N. S. Mr. Kelly 
having secured a better position in the Marble 
works. The latter is a beautiful and smart looking 
town, where the coming Convention of the M. D. 
M. A. is to be held in September next. 

Mr. George $. Mackenzie, of Moncton, N. B., 
was in receipt of a beautiful calendar for 1907, 
two months ago, from Messrs. W. H. Isnor & 
Sons, of Halifax, N. S., where they run business in 
‘hack and livery stables. The calendar is a hand- 
some photograph of a wedding carriage with two 
white horses and driver in livery. This happened to 
be the same turnout uséd for his marriage, which 
took place on June 12th, 1901. He has been told 
he had a wedding carriage and he needs to have 
a baby carriage now. It is said that the above 
firm have the best wedding carriage in the Mari- 
time provinces, if not in Canada. ° 

Miss Minnie E. Knight, of Moncton, N. B., has 
been laid up with la grij pe for several days, but is 
fully recovered now. 

We were surprised to hear that Miss Sadie 
McClellan, of Lynn, Mass., was married to Mr. 
W. E. Shaw, the well known deaf-mute electrician 
of Boston, Mass., in December last. We wish her a 
‘happy married life full of sunshine. She was at the 
Halifax Convention of the M. D. M. A. last Septem- 
ber and spent two or three weeks in the Garrison 
City, the guest of Mrs. Alfred Harvey. 

Mr. William W. Dryden, of St. John, N. B., had 
his left hand very severely cut a few weeks ago, 
by having it caught in Fairville Pulp Mill at St. 
_John, and was laid up for some time. 


We regret to report that Miss Bessie Campbell, — 


of Halifax, an aged deaf lady, had a serious acci- 
dent two months ago. When she was returning 
‘home from her work, she slipped and fell, and, as 
soon as it was discovered that her hip was broken, 
she was removed to Victoria General Hospital, 
where it is said that she is doing pretty well in 
‘spite of her age. ; 

Messrs. William Macdonald and Howard Breen, 
-of St. John, N. B., have passed their final examina- 
tions in the Civil Service and are now full-fledged 
postal clerks, and thus two more St. John boys 
‘have shown their ability to keep up with the best. 
Congratulations. 

Mr. Ernest W. Prince, of St. John, N. B., who 
has been attending the Effingham, [llinois, College of 
Photography for the past six months, returned to 
his home, a few weeks ago. He successfully passed 
‘his examinations and received a certificate for pro- 
ficiency in the art of photography. After leaving 
the college, Mr. Prince visited St. Louis and wit- 
nessed the dismantling of the World’s Fair. Need- 
‘less to say Ernest is keeping his eyes on the folks 
at home with his interesting tales of the middle 
“west. 

February 8th was the birthday of a popular St. 
John. lady in the person of Miss Eleanor M. Logan, 
who shyly admits having made off with more than 
twenty-six good old summers. 


_ For the second time within a few months have 
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the deaf-mutes of St. John been called to mourn 
the loss of one of their number, in the person of 
Mr. Timothy Kelleher. Deceased was in the 52nd 
year of his age and for a long time he had been 
a sufferer from that dread disease, cancer, but he 
bore his affliction with the greatest fortitude, being 
of a kindly disposition. The late Mr. Kelleher 
will be greatly missed by his deaf friends. His 
funeral was held on Tuesday morning, February 
1oth. Requiem Mass was held at che church of the 
Assumption. Interment was in the Catholic ceme- 
tery. : 

We are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. Wm. 
S. Sanford, of Weston, N. S.. He died sitting in a 
chair on February 14th, and he was in the 83rd 
year of his age. He was educated at the School for 
the Deaf in Hartford, Conn., long before the Hali- 
fax School was started. The writer may write an 
account of his life later if he can recollect. 

The writer sees in a Hillsboro, N. B. newspaper, 
under the date of January 30th, that a deaf girl by 
the name of Miss A. T. Smith, of Salem, N: B., who 
is visiting her married sister in Bradford, Mass., 
had a narrow escape from asphyxiation. Her 
groans were heard during the night and the room 
occupied by her was completely filled with gas from 
a gas pipe when discovered. This lady was at the 


_ first convention at Moncton, N. B., in September, 


1905. 

We are pleased to say that Mr. Leo T. Goucher, 
Secretary of the M. D. M. A. is much better, after 
being indisposed for several days through la grippe. 
Get well and ready for circulars regarding the com- 
ing convention. 

Mr. Geo. S. Mackenzie has had a bad cold for 
about two weeks and he was almost obliged to use 
a bed sheet for his handkerchief, but he was at his 
duties as usual. He is all right now. 

The president of the M. D. M. A. received some 
ten valentines last February. Poor George. He 
almost believes that some of them came from his 
old sweethearts. 

Miss Eliza McG. Bower, of Shelburne, N. S., is 
in Yarmouth, N. S., taking lessons in china paint- 
ing. She is a good artist in oil painting, the writer 
hears. 

Mrs. T. D. Ruggles has returned to her home in 
Bridgetown, N. S. from Halifax where she had an 
operation at Victoria General Hospital. Before re- 
turning, Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles spent a few weeks 
in the city. 

Mr. Harold S. Snowdon, of Sackville, N. S., has 
been visiting in River Herbert, N. S., for some 
time. 

Mack. 


Special 


That the public will quickly respond to some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of theatrical offerings 
when that especial.thing happens to be exception- 
ally good in encouragingly exemplified in the revi- 
val of the stock policy at Keith and Proctor’s 5th 
Avenue Theatre. Starting with the big production 
of David Belasco’s and John Luther Long’s master- 
piece of Old Japan; “The Darling of The Gods,’ 
this favorite amusement temple has again quite won 
the hearts of theatre goers and the subscription 
list is now quite won the hearts of theatre goers 
and the subscription list is now larger than that 
which prevailed at this house when the former stock 
company was in vogue a few seasons ago. Follow- 
ing “The Darling of The Gods,” with the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Fise’s greatest triumph “Leah Kles- 
chna,” the fact is thoroughly obvious that the 
management intends to direct every effort to secure 
all the recent noteworthy Broadway hits and offer 
them at the regular popular Fifth Avenue prices 
of twenty-five and fifty cents. It is-also apparent 
judging from the flattering press comments that 
there will be no deviation in the way of making 
each and every production compare favorably with 
the original both from a scenic and artistic view- 
point. As to the company there is no gainsaying 
that it is as strong and evenly balanced as any in 
the country and eminently capable. Thus it is 
evident why the success of presenting a weekly 
change of bill with daily matinees at popular prices 
has been pronounced. 

The transfer of the stock company from Keith 
and Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre to the Harlem 
Opera House was a happy change. In the first 
place this theatre is thoroughly adapted to the 
stock style of entertainment and is very accessible. 
Then again all the old favorites of the company 
have been retained and already added new friends 
to their long list of admirers. The same rule in 
staging each and every play in a manner worthy of 
the original production is strictly observed while the 
prices are still kept at the customary popular figures 


of 15 and 25 cents matinees, and 15 to 75 cents, 


evenings. Constant rhearsals bring the perform- 
ances up to a degree of excellence and perfection 
rarely obtained at any other stock theatres in the 
country. : Ss 

Eastsiders who are quick to appreciate bargains 
in the amusement line have responded tremendous- 


Ill 


ly to the all-star vaudeville shows at the 125th 
Street theatre, the former home of the Harlem 
stock company. Seldom have they had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the best in vaudeville at prices 
within reach of the thinnest pocket books. This 
house has a wide area in upper Manhattan and the 
Bronx to draw from and its prosperity is destined 
to permanently eclipse anything in the way of thea- 
tricals on the upper East side. 

With the Fifth Avenue out of the vatdeville 
running, attention in a vaudeville way, is directed 
to the 23rd Street and Union Square houses. Those 
are the only two houses in the lower district of the 
city devoted to refined and edifying vatideville. In 
arranging the program at both of these’ theatres 
every effort is made to secure the best features and 
headliners obtainable, no matter what the expense 
may-be. 


Lancaster Jottings 


Mr, Lydia B. Kauffman had a most pleasant Post 
Card surprise in honor of her 31st birthday anni- 
versary the last of the past mouth. She received 
some very handsome cards from friends and neigh- 
bors and was highly gratified. 

Mr. Elmer Sommers and his bride will go to 
housekeeping in April in a house owned by Mr. 
Sommer's father. 

Rev. F.C. Smileau was in East Lampton the 
first of the month, having come from Williamsport 
to see Miss G. M. Downey on a matter of private 
business. He also called to see Mr. and Mrs. S. 
F. Kauffman and Mr. and Mrs. D. Rohrer. 

John K. Denlinger has purchased a fine driving 
horse, the property of his late brother who died 
several months ago. 

Edith, the youngest child of Samuel F. Kauffman, 
had a narrow escape from being poisoned one day 
last week. She got possession of a bottle containing 
laudanum and before she was discovered drank 
some of it. Miss Downey, who chanced to be call- 
ing at the house, ran to the nearest telephone and 
sent for the doctor who soon had the little girl out 
of danger. 

Miss Mary J. Purvis, who for the entire winter, 
was helping a sister of Mrs. T. M. Purvis, has 
returned to “Archdale Farm” to remain through the 
spring and summer. 

A good many of the deaf hereabouts attended the 
large sale of the effects of John S. Lefever near 
Greenland and those who did so had lots of fun, as 
at no other place can one have so much real enjoy- 


_ ment as at a country sale. 


Samuel F. Kauffman will take his wife and two 
children home to Snyder Co. to spend the Easter 
holidays. They will leave here on Good Friday 
and return on the 2nd or 3rd of April. 

A friend in California has just sent “yours truly 
a lovely “Lace Fern” that is a beauty. The leaves 
are so fine that they can hardly be seen singly. 

Master Ralph Downey, who is employed m a large 
pretzle bakery at Nazareth, Pa., stopped off on his 
way to Philadelphia, one day lately, to see his aunt 
Gertrude. 

Bertha, the oldest child of Mr. and Mrs. Kauff- 
man, is not at all well, and it is believed she has 
inherited kidney troubles. 

Esther and Isreal, the little son and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Rohrer were the guests of 
Bertha and Edith Kauffman the other day and the 
little folks had a royal good time. 

It is said that David Sonders, whose father died 
about a month ago, will go with his mother to live 
with a married sister. David is a bright boy, but 
his sight is failing and he is su nervous that he 
cannot do much alone. 

G. M. Downey. 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS WIDD. 


The Diocese is distinctly poorer today in the loss 
which it Has sustained in the death of Mr. Thomas 
Widd, who for many years had been licensed l.y- 
teader for the deaf-mutes of the city. He was a 
man of rare character and ability. I have no recol- 
lection of a more single-hearted, earnest Christian 
man than he. In every effort to help men he was 
foremost in his offers of asistance. He was most 
painstaking with his work and indefatigable in his 
efforts in behalf of those to whom he ministered. 
Fortunately I was able to be present at the funeral 
service, held in the Pro-Cathedral, and I have 
rarely been so affected by the office as I was on 
that occasion. It is a great comfort to know that 
these silent Christian people have found some who 
can, for the time, take the place of our departed 
friend in the performance of the office of public 
worship. I trust that we may arrange for a clergy- 
man who can minister the sacraments to all of these 
devout people along the coast—The Bishop Quar- 
terly. 
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Entertainment of The Dorcas 
Society of Toronto 


The Dorcas Society of Torontu has sprang a new 
lease of life, and has added a new phase to its 
history and by turning this new phase into what 
will likely be an annual event, this society will sure- 
ly spread its usefulness to greater mmportance. The 
object of this entertainment was to swell the fund 
towards carrying on its noble work of helping the 
poor and needy and encouraging the sick and heavy 
laden. The event was held at Afton Hall on March 
7th, and was a great success, both in regard to the 
excellent programme and a crowded house, and as a 
result the treasurer was pleased to announce a fur- 
ther surplus of $14.15 as the night’s rake-off. 

Shortly after eight o'clock, the entertainment be- 
gan its activity under the direction of Mr. F. Brig- 
den with George W. Reeves as stage manager. Mr. 
Brigden opened with prayer, and then the first act 
commenced. “Our Lady Provider” (Mrs. H. Ma- 


MRS. HARRY MASON. - 


son) appeared on the scene.in a philosophic attitude, 
carrying a large bundle of letters, which were mes- 
sages of thanks and love from the poor and needy, 
in all parts of the world, voicing their immense 
gratitude for the great good this society had ren- 
dered them. Presently “Mrs. Sympathizer” (Miss 
Eva Zingg) stepped in and after greeting her visitor 
in womanly love, our “Lady Provider” went on to 
read the thousands of messages in: which her visitor 
was deeply interested, and as the seemingly last 
message was read the curtain fell. 

The second act was a sewing race between Miss 
Eva Zinagg and Miss Mable Cratchley, in which the 
later won. 

The third act was “Scenes at School,” in which 
Messrs. Ignatius D. O'Neil, Fred W. Terrell and 
Arthur H. Jaffrey figured as the scholars with Mr. 
Philip Fraser as their teacher. The young chaps 
made a most favorable show in their comical cos- 
tumes, and now and then would create much laugh- 
ter by their awkward pranks, in which their tea- 
cher tried in vain to discipline them. Nate, dressed 
like a jolly little tramp, with straw hat and dusky 
pantaloons; Fred in his every-day attire, with lunch 
straped over his back, and Archie, with his two 
foot-long shoes and grumbling looks as he was com- 
pelled to wear the dunce’s peaker formed a most 
picturesque trio of rascals and gave their teacher 
no end of trouble. 

The fourth act presented a shocking and heart- 
rending scene of pity and of poverty that would 
easily appeal to the sympathy of the greatest philan- 
thropist, a scene that changed the whole audience 
from laughter a moment ago to silence and tears. 
Mrs. Charles Pettiford, as the sick man’s wife, sat 
in a chair moping over her troubles and almost on 
the verge of collapse, told of her husband’s dying 
conditiongand of her friendless surroundings and 
of the wolf at the door; and as an evidence of 
further horror her pretty little daughter, (Miss 
Gladys Mather) sat by her side resting her tired 
form on her mother’s lap. Her looks bespoke 
loneliness and ill suffering, but a gleam -of sun- 
shine and hope quickly brightened their counten- 
ances by the timely arrival of our Lady Provider 
with the necessary articles to cheer them up 

The fifth scene of the Dentist and his patient 
came next. Mr. Harry Mason, with his dental 
instruments appeared on the stage as the profes- 
sional tooth exterminator and hardly gets settled 
in his office when in darts his first patient, Ignatius 
D. O’Neil, with his face all swollen and plastered 
up, and suffering great agony. He earnestly pleads 
to the dentist for quick relief and the latter readily 
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complies, but finds his large pinchers cannot enter 
the mouth, so at last hits upon a new idea, which 
he claims will revolutionize the world of dental 
surgery. Placing a soft piece of wool in a pan and 
applying it to the nose, he soon had his patient 


MR. IGNATIUS O' NEIL. 
One of the most Comical Actors 


chloroformed. He then ties a stout string around 
the troublesome molar at the same time fastening 
the other end of the string to the uplifted foot. As 
soon as the patient returned to consciousness, the 
dentist gave him a terrible prick in the thigh with 
the result that the young chap with the swollen face 
instantly sprang to his feet with a mighty roar. 
The impact of the sudden jump instantly pulled out 
the noxious tooth. The dentist then demanded his 
fee, and, as his patient had not the ready cash, there 
seemed to be trouble, but matters were quietly calm- 
ed at last through a ready tip. 

The sixth act seemed to be the best of all, which 
gave a vivid look into the home life of our Lady 
Provider and her servants, one of whom was car- 
ried off by a wall street bear to share the luxury of 
his mansion and his supposed millions. - Miss Evelyn 
Elliott as “Jane, the Cook,” entered first, bringing 


her cooking utensils and barrel of flour with her,* 


but was soon called out by “Bridget” (Miss Mary 
O'Neil) to help her carry in tier wash tub of 


FRED W. TERRELL. 


MI5S EVA A. ZINGG. 


steaming water. A roar of laughter rent the atmos- 
phere as they turned up with the old bath tub of 
grandmother's days and what a picturesque smile 
Bridget wore as she sported about in her petticoat 
that reminded all of the days of long ago, when 
our mothers used to work that way. Next turned 
up Miss Mabel Cratchley as the favorite of the home 
dressed up like a queen and wearing the smile 
that wins all hearts. She wore an air of pride and 
dignity, but woe to the lassie who yields to blinded 
love. Following her came Miss Eva Zingg, the 
talented landscape artist with her easel and brush 
and last came “Mollie, the parlor maid” (Miss Rosa 
Moore) but she was more talkative than other- 
wise. 

Suddenly the dogs were heard barking outside 
and the servants got in a flurry as from the win- 
dows they noticed a young man in evening dress, 
sporting a dandy moustache and a gold headed 
cane. It was Tony, the Dude from Wall Street. 
His mission to this home of the fair was evidently 
to “fish,” judging by the way he acted, but our fair 
dames of this Canada of ours are not won over 
by the entreaties of gold and luxury, but love and 
humbleness. This dude from Millionaries’ Row 
was, however, kindly received by the mistress, 
who generously showed him through each room 


and introduced him to each servant, to whom 
he bowed very courteously. Then he began to 
pay each a compliment as follows:—‘You are a 
neat house keeper,” said he to Molly, and got a 
heavy blow from her broom handle in return. 
Cooling himself down, he complimented Eva on 
her artistic ability, but had to make a lightning 
dodge from the artist's outstretched brush, which 
she aimed at his nose. “How lovely you look,” 
said he to the lovely queen of the house. “Thank 
you,’ answered Mabel as her whole countenance 
flushed with crimson. “Suppose this work is pretty 
hard,” sympathetically spoke he to Bridget, and the 
answer was a wet-sheet and a flowing sea directly 
in the face almost drenching him. “Let me taste 
your cake,” pleaded he of Jane. “No,” growled the 
cook as she almost spoiled his dandy suit with flour. 
At each stage a roar of laughter issued for the play 
of the actor was more comical than words can de- 
scribe. Finding that encouragement came only 
from Mabel, he went back to her and pleaded for- 


MISS MARY E. O’NEIL. 


her hand. Mabel finally consented. He then asked! 
leave for a moment and soon returned with an old 
wheel-barrow, in which he took his bride for a trip- 
around the world. 

The next act was the photographer’s troubles, in 
which Miss Mary O'Neil and Mr. John Ellis with 
their baby were the hayseeds from the country and 
gave Harry Mason a hard job as he vainly tried to- 
get a good photograph of them. 

“Pilgrims Progress” was next produced, Philip- 
Fraser being “Mr. Worldly,” William Watt as Mr. 
“Greedy” and Charles Elliott as the good christian. 
Each tried to demonstrate their superiority, but the- 
good christian soon put the other two to shame by 
his love, upright and honest principles, 

Mrs. Henry Moore and Miss Evelyn Elliott then 
recited the National Anthem in grand style and’ 
after Mr. Slater had called for a vote of thanks to 
those who were most instrumental in helping to get. 
it up, Mr. Brigden closed with prayer. a 

Hereert W. Roszerrs. 


Death gf William Sanford Oldest Deaf-Mute 
in Province. 


William S. Sandford passed away very suddenly at 
his home in Weston, Kings county, on February 
14th, at 12 p.M., at the age of 83. He was the eld— 
est son of the late Jonathan and Melinda Sandford. 
Mr. Sandford was the first deaf-mute in Kings: 
county and through kind friends received his edu- 
cation at Hartford, Conn. His death came very 
unexpectedly. Although he seemed in his usual’ 
health he passed away while sleeping in his chair. 
He was a man of good intelligence and Highly re— 
spected by all who knew him. He experienced’ 
religion while at school and for years was a faith— 
ful member of Berwick Baptist church. 

Mr. Sanford had the homestead and was a suc- 
cessful farmer. His house and barn were models 
of neatness. His son, Lorne, was also a progress— 
ive farmer. 

Mr. Sanford was twice married, both his wives 
being mutes. His first wife was Miss .Taylor, of 
Vermont, who died in 1858. Afterwards he mar- 
tied Miss Emma Lucas, of St. John, N. B., who 
survives him. They had four children, of whom’ 
all are dead. Three daughters died in childhood} 
the eldest being thirteen years of age. Their only: 
son, Mr. Lorne W. Sanford died in January 1899: 
He was married and left two daughters. 

The funeral took place on Saturday and was- 
largely attended, Pastor G. P. Raymondi officiating. 
Interment was at Berwick cemetery,. 


« With Our Exchanges » 


CoNDUCTED BY R. B. Li.oyp. 
Ms 


Mr. Griffiths, for twenty years engineer at the South 


Dakota school, has resigned and he and his wife will go to 
Washington state, their future home.--- W’Zsconsin Times. 


Superintendent Goodwin has succeeded in getting the 
Legislature, recently in session, to enact a Compulsory At- 
tendance Law for the Deaf of our State. We trust that it 
may effect a great good. The indifference of some parents 
to the education of their deaf children has been lament- 
able and irreparable.---Deaf Carolinian. 


There are in the United States ten Protestant Episcopal 
deaf-mute ministers, one Baptist and two Methodists. Be- 
sides, they have lay-readers and exhorters. 

Although the priesthood is not open to the deaf in the 
Roman Catholic community, yet there area good number of 
deaf-mutes assigned to the mission work among the deaf.--- 
Calfornian News. 


On Friday, Feb. 8th, Supt. Clarke and his corps of eight 
teachers at the Rome, New York, school, took a trip to 
Rochester, N, Y., where they inspected the Western New 
York school which is under the able management of Dr. 
Westervelt. A visit of this character can not fail to re- 
sult in much good to both parties interested, asan exchange 
of ideas in regard to the work is always beneficial, Our 
friends at the Iowa and Nebraska schools, which are 
located at Council Bluffs and Omaha, enjoy this privilege 
and find it a very happy one.—J//. Advance. 


Educators of the deaf are unanimous in their opinion 
“that it is impossible for even fairly satisfactory work to be 
dione in the school toom when the number of pupils in a 
class is more than fifteen. In all American schools there 
are not more than twelve in a class, and in some even less. 
In Chicago day schools for the deaf there are at present 
twenty-one teachers for about two hundred pupils, and 
the authorities insist that forty teachers should be em- 
ployed to get the best results---an average of about five pu- 
pils to a teacher. Some of the classes in our school have 
twenty and the average is seventeen, so we are sadly handi- 
capped in our efforts to secure the highest attainable 
results.---Cunadian Mute. 


In Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., a certain num- 
ber of free scholarships are provided and maintained by 
the General Government. Iowa is entitled to its propor- 
tion, but the poorer classes of our pupils, no matter how 
good the record made with us, can not avail themselves of 
this privilege, owing to the cost of transportation, books, 
proper incidentals. Anappropriation of $500.00 annually 
and disbursed under your direction will permit our deserv- 
ing but poor pupils to secure a part, at least, of a higher 
education recognized in this enlightened age necessary to 
success and happiness. 

In a few states of the Union similar action has been re- 
commended and in one of the western states adopted and 
approved.—lJowa Hawkeye. 


One of the boys was not pleased with the way nature 
had thatched his forehead. His soul yearned foran Apol- 
lonic brow, high, broad, and with no hair on it, indicating 
intellect, high ideals and aspirations, and all that. Unfor- 
tunately the hair sprang forth in luxuriant quantity just 
about an inch above his eye brows. Was he to bear with 

-so meager an expanse of forehead when it is not uncom- 
mon to see men who have no hair from their eye-brows 
way back nearly to their collar buttons? Not he! He got 
his razor and his lather and proceeded to improve upon 
“nature’s handiwork. Buta week later his fore-head look- 

-ed like he was growing a row of tooth-brushes fora crown, 
-and now he shaves his head no more. —Sz/ent Hoosier. 


Rev. Francis J. Clerc, D.D., died on the 3oth ult. of pneu- 
monia at his home in Phillipsburg. He had reached the 
eighty-fourth milestone, and had been preaching for sixty- 
~one years. Mr. Clere was the first to conduct services for 
~the deaf in Philadelphia at Calvary Church and subse- 
quently at St. Andrew’s. After his removal to Phillipsburg, 
the need of a church for the deaf was felt with the result 
that All Soul’s was established with Rev. Henry W. Syle 
in charge. Rev. Francis Clerc was the oldest son of Lau- 
trent Clere for whom the C. L. A. was named, and natur- 
sally showed no little interest in the deaf. A daughter and 
.son mourn the loss of their father. He had a host of both 
deaf and hearing friends who are lamenting his death. Of 
the six children of Laurent Clerc only Mrs. Henry C. Dem- 
ing and Chas. M. Clere now survive.—M?t, Airy World. 


Few people outside of those who have experience in the 
-class-room have anything like a reasonable idea of the 
~work required, both on the part of the teacher and pupil, 

in the successful training of the deaf. Visitors come in 
~the school-rooms where there are children from eight to 
“ten years of age and it is not uncommon to be interrogated 
as to what reader these children are using. We receive let- 
“ters sometimes from relatives inquiring about some child 
“that has just entered school and wants to know if he will 
soon be able to write a letter home. No doubt but many 
-of the freinds of the deaf are disappointed as to the edu- 
-cational results of the first few years. When attention is 
-called to these matters when it 1s remembered that com- 
Z tively nothing is taught deaf children in the way of 
: nguage while they are at home, it is easy to appreciate 
~the difficulty of the task. 

The deaf acquire as rapid a knowledge of names relating 
“to objects as the hearing child, but when it comes to words 
of assertion and affirmation we have reached an almost in- 
‘surmountable barrier with a young deaf person. At this 

nt of the skill, energy and patience of the teacher is 
ught into requisition. It is only the best teachers that 
-ean show marks of progress in the use of abstract language 
yin the insttuction of the deaf.— W’. Va. Tablet. 
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We have just changed supervisors. Our former man 
was so conscientious, and felt so afraid he could not do per- 
fect work, that he gave it up. Our present supervisor, a 
former pupil, is very near perfect. He isa fine sign maker 
and understands the deaf and their peculiarities thorough- 
ly. He is kind, but firm and resolute. energetic, faithful 
and watchful, yet one of the best disciplinarians you can 
find. When he gets up tosign astory, he carries the house 
by storm but when on duty, he changes to a man of great 
dignity and distinction. Long live Robert Chambers. 
---Georgia School Helper. 


Pending in the legislature now in session, with refer- 
ence to the State Institution is a bill which e¢ffecius our 
school among other things, as follows: It provides for 
the appointment by the governor of a board of trustees 
of four members, one of which is to be a woman, no more 
than two of these four to belong to the same political 
party ; it changes the name from Indiana Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb to Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, and it prohibits campaign contribu- 
tions by any officer or employe of the Institution. The 
purpose of the bill is to take the institutions completely 
out of politics and place them on a throughly non-par- 
tisan basis.—/nudiana Correspondence Deaf Américan. 


In Berkeley, Cal.,is a house which is just completed. 
The remarkable part of this house is that it has been built 
entirely by two totally blind men. It is said that carpen- 
ters watched the building with great interest and declared 
the general work as good as that performed by manv 
builders with perfect eyesight. These two men, Joseph 
Brown and Joseph Martinez, lost their sight many years 
ago. They were door-to-door peddlers and made quite a 
lot of money, which they deposited in a San Francisco 
bank. A the time of the earthquake they lost all they 
possessed with the exception of this bank account. It 
was withdrawn, a lot bought and now the two energetic 
men have built themselves acomfortable home.—MM/1ch7- 
gan Mirror. 


The other day two well dressed young men were visitors 
at our school. And when in one of the class rooms the 
older one said,‘‘And do you have the deaf here and the 
mutes, too?’ We delicately explained to the young man 
the fact that the term formerly universally used when re- 
ferring to the deaf was deaf-mute, but that the term was al- 
most obsolete now, and that we hoped the day would 
soon come when it would never be heard. In this connec- 
tion it seems strange that some of the schools should cling 
to the word in the name of their school and in the name 
of the paper. By the way, these two visitors referred to, 
proved to be Mormon missionaries, and in another room 
they asked if religion were taught here and if so, what 
kind.—Michigan Mirror. 


The pupils of the Colorado School were guests of Gen. 
W. J. Palmer, the Colorado Springs millionaire and phil- 
anthropist, one day last week. Gen. Palmer’s estate, Glen 
Eyrie, is one of the most beautiful places even of Colorado 
Springs that boasts of its Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne 
Canyon, and other spots scarce less wonderful or bean- 
tiful. The General sent carriages for the entire school at 
noon and he and the Misses Palmer devoted the afternoon 
to making their guests have a good time. A beautiful 
luncheon was served before the departure of the children 
for home. The General presented a fine portrait of him- 
self to the school to be hung in the new building. He has 
been liberal to the school in the past; among other gifts 
the $10,000 atheletic field is one that is especially appreci- 
ated by the pupils. Gen. Palmer is builder of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway.—Kentucky Standard- 


Little Emma Kubieck, the deaf-blind girl who is being 
educated at the School for the Blind, was a visitor at our 
school Wednesday morning. She was accompanied by he- 
teacher, Mrs. Helen Jordan, and by her mother, Mrs. Kubir 
eck, of Southern Illinois, who is visiting in this city. 

They visited the printing office where Emma was much 
interested in reading by touching the large types in the 
forms we were just getting ready for the press. She 
teuched the type on the first page of this issue and recogniz-. 
ing the words at the head of the poem, ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith,’’said she had read the poem. She understands the 
single-hand alphabet when spelled into her hand and re- 
plies vocally, in some instances. She is bright looking and 
has a sweet expression that wins her freinds wherever she 
goes. Her education has progressed rapidly under Mrs. 
Jordan’s untiring interest and devotion and she is a striking 
example of what can be done in the way of educating the 
unfortunate children of her class.—///inois Advance. 


The deaf-mute residents of Dubuque, who are in good 
standing and work for their own living, are highly indig- 
natit on account of the periodical visits of deaf persons and 
imposters, who make the round of the city begging money. 
Sometimes they solicit charity under the pretext of peddl- 
ing wares, or raising money for alleged benefits of schools, 
etc. The aforesaid deaf-mutes ‘caution the public not to 
patronize such persons, without inquiring of the police de- 
partment whether the person is all right or not. They are 
almost unworthy, or frauds, who make rich harvests with- 
out work, and not only rob the public, but also legitimate 
merchants. They make a practice of traveling all over the 
country. Deaf persons in good standing never follow such 
practices. There is plenty of work everywhere for both 
sexes, and the Iowa association for the advancement of the 
deaf, which has a membership throughout the state, has a 
fund for the aid of the infirm and aged deaf-mutes but has 
never been called upon for aid, although its secretary made 
inquiries of county officals ofthe state for needy cases. 
These professional imposters and grafters give the respect- 
able deaf a wide berth, while working their little racket, 
and when they do happen to meet, by chance, they are ex- 
tra careful not to mention the charity subject. The im- 
posters avoid them altogether. 

There would be no objection in the case of genuine deaf 
persons, if able-bodied, if they sold goods of merit and 
with a license, and in cases where they are not able to 
work, they have a private source to aid them which makes 

unnecessary. 
‘hese self-same beggars make more in a week than 
factory hands do in a month or two, frequently.—Dea/ 
almerican. 
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Of course itis well known that there are many deaf chil- 
dren who cannot speak that are very dull. It has been 
thought best for a long time to bring these children all to- 
gether in one school where they might have special in- 
struction. In its annual report to the Legislature the State 
Board recommends that the sehool of Rome, N. Y., be 
made place for receiving and instructing this class of chil- 
dren. This isa step in the right direction for it does not 
seem that the mentally defective should be made the play- 
mates of bright children.--- 7e Menior. 


Superintendent Tate, at the last meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of his school called attention to an evil that ex- 
ists at many other schools besides his own when he said 
that the pupils do not remain long enough to obtain an 
education. The average number of years of attendance at 
the Faribault School is less than five, and ata number of 
other schools that we know of it is equally as low. What 
is the remedy for this state of affairs? Mr. Tate proposes 
to try a compulsory education law, and a bill is now pend- 
ing in the Legislature requiring the attendance of all deaf 
children of the state of school age for at least a portion of 
the year. 

Such laws, while desirable, are difficult to enforce evep- 
with hearing children who live close to a schoo}. and it 
remains to be seen whether, in the event the bill becomes a 
law, it will prove a remedy forthe evil complained of. We 
believe that such a law is on the-Statue books in Maryland, 
but we note that the attendance has increased but little if 
any since it was passed.---Keni/ucky Standard. 


Acting upon information given by Mr. Geo, E. Fister, of 
Portland, Me., who saw in the papers that a wealthy lady, 
who died in Brooklyn. N. Y., recently had bequeathed 
$1,000 to a Society for Deaf-Mutes in Maine. Mr. Carlisle, 
the President of Maine Mission, engaged a lawyer to se- 
cure the legacy, and got it without much trouble, and it is 
now credited the Maine Mission, which together with other 
funds, has now about $1,500. Good Luck! 

The lady referred to was Mrs. Emline Spofford, aged 90 
years, lived in Bucksport, Me., for many years before she 
moved to Brooklyn, N. Y. Her brother was Prof. Fisher 
A. Spofford, once a teacher at Columbus, O., School for 
Deaf-Mutes. He died a long time ago. ‘The lady took in- 
terest in the Maine Mission, and has made regular and lib- 
eral donations to the Mission for a long time, until two or 
three years ago when her regular contributions ceased, 
but she did not evidently forget the Mission as her will 
showed. Shealso bequeathed some money which together 
with her brothers and sisters amounting to $40,000 to the 
town of Bucksport, Me., for the benefit of orphans and 
widows, paupets not included.—Dea/f- Mutes’ Journal. 


The Superintendent pleads for the enactment of a com- 
pulsory education law, all other means of reaching this 
delinquent clsss having proved inefficient. : 

The opponents of compulsory education argue the right 
of parents to control their children, as if the children had 
no right of theirown. If a parent subjects his child to in- 
human bodily treatment the law provides punishment com- 
mensurate with the offence, and yet if that same parent 
wilfully deprives his afflicted child all opportunities of 
education, thereby perpetuating a wrong§which can never 
be righted, there are many who claim that he is only acting 
within his rights. 

The failure of a State to compel parents to send their de- 
fective children to school is far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. The wrong done to such children themselves is 
beyond calculation and irremediable, and the State thus 
augments the helpless pauper class which must be cared 
for at public expense. 

Almost every town of considerable size now has a Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Is it not time 
that some general move be made to prevent cruel injus- 
tice to helpless children ?—Goodson Gazette. 


Several of our graduates have taken up shoe-making 
after leaving school, having learned the trade here. Some 
of them are employed in shoe factories and others have 
opened shops for themselves. While in Chicago last fall, 
Mr. Minter, the instructor in that department, met Bettes 
Nauta, a former pupil, who was accompanied by his father 
and had come to the city from Waukegan to buy stock for 
his shoe shop located there. The elder Mr. Nauta was en- 
thusiastic over the manner in which his son had learned 
his trade at our school and said he was doing a nice busi- 
ness with his shop which he opened in his home town 
after leaving here. This is only one instance where our 
shoemakers have made good. We might mention others, 
particularly Charles Wess at Belleville, Claud Baker, Anna, 
Andrew Tate, DuQuoin, who are in business for themselves 
---conducting shoe-making and repairing shops---and doing 
well at it. It does not require much capital to go into this 
business and when one remembers that there will always 
be plenty of shoe repairing to be done, it would seem that 
this trade is a good one to teach in our schools. It has 
proven so at the Illinois school.---/7/. Advance. 


The growth of American schools for deaf children i> 
something to be proud of. Less than one hundred years 
ago there was but one small school in existence. To-day 
there are one hundred and thirty, representing an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000, 

The total cost of maintaining these schools last year 
was in round numbers, $3,200,000, and the average per cap- 
ita cost of tuition and maintenance was é 

This is a large sum, but it pays. The educated deaf are 
almost wholly self-supporting. They are found in every 
walk of life as teachers, lawyers, ministers, dentists, news- 
paper men, mechanics, farmers, stock-men, printers, carp- 
enters, painters, tailors, etc. They support their families 
and themselves and are rarely found a burden to the com- 
munities in which they live. 

Fully ninety per cent of them are self-supporting. They 
are therefore in no sense to be considered a dependent class. 

They lead normal Christian lives. They are rarely found 
among the law-breaking class. They are quiet, unobtrus- 
ive and sober-nmiinded. ? 

They are honest, industrious, temperate, loyal, and faith- 
ful. They are, for the most part, bearers of heavy burden, 
workers with the hoe, but they are seldem found among 

- the vicious, immoral and tainted classes of the commun- 
ity.---Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 
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“Correct English=-- 
How to dse Tt.” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
USE OF ENGLISH. 


JOSEPHINE TRUCK BAKER, Eprror 


Course in Grammar. 

How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation, 

Shall and Will; Should and Would: 
to Use Them. 

Pronunciations (Century Dictionary). 

Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 

Alphabetic list of Abbreviations. 

Business English for the Business Man. 

Compound Words: How to Write Them. 

Studies in English Literature. 


How 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$1.00 a Year. Send ro cents for single copy. 


CORRECT ENGLISH, Evanston, Il. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


y Week. 


Always the best show 


in town 
Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights = - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 


383i Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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KEITH & PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES 
World’s Best Vaudeville 


Directory of Theatres: 
Fifth Ave.--Broadway and 28th St. 


ALL STAR SHOW TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


UNION SQUARE--at Broadway & 14th St. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 1,30 TO I0 30 
SUNDAY CONCERTS FROM 1.30 TILL 10,30 


23d St.--Bet. 6th and 7th avenues 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS, AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


58th St, and 8d avenue 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


Harlem Opera House 125th St. and 7th ave. 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE AND NIGHT 


125th St,--Bet Park and Lexington aves 


HARLEM’S FAVORITE STOCK COMPANY, IN LA- 
TEST DRAMATIC SUCCESSES. TWICE DAILY. 
TWO CONCERTS SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING 


JERSEY CITY--Newark avenue 


ALL - STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWO BIG SHOWS 


DAILY 


B. F. Keith’s ¢ F. F. Proctor’s 
Circuit of Theatres: 
Theatres Newark 

in Albany 


50 Cities Troy 


America’s Leading Vaudevilles 


HERE TO STAY 


Roller Skating under refined conditions at the 


METROPOLITAN RINK, 


52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 


Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn. 


Broodway, 


Afternoon and evening, 50 cents. 
sions for children, 25 cents. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages monthly 


Special morning ses- 


Annual subscription—single: copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of. 


Che Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3,77 8. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Do Tt Now. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MAKE 


GOOD 


use 


DEFENDER 
PAr ens 


PLA TES 


We carry in stock at our 
New York Office, a complete 
line of Photographic Material. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 
COMPANY, 


8 WEST 22ND ST,, 


NEW YORK, 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriacHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may ' 
quickiy ceeortaiin our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confident Handbook on Soni 
sent free. Oldest sy “for securing spoken 
Patents taken t Tough Munn - cei 
special notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any solentiae ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by oN jew York 


MUNN & Cp,2°18ronemy, New tia 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. 


EXCHANGE 
Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
coniics, 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 
S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


COCC SS CSCC CS CCC SCS CCSCCS TEE 
The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& O8., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


¥ 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 
and 
Facings 


Hardware 
Heaters 
Ranges 
Mantels 


4 
Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


4 VL SL ASL OI ET OI IT 
UNUSED PICTURE POST GARD 


THE SILENT WORKER 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF.ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. ‘For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper & Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Your Spring Suit or Overcoat 


is rather an important -subject just at 
present. In them you want all the 
Style-Service—Fit and economy, .*. °." 
We’ve just the Suit or Overcoat you 
are looking for. Moderatly Priced. 


Everything in Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 
MEN’S 
YOUNG MEN’S 


BOYS 
OUTFITTER 


Trade at There’s 
With a Reason 
117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW 
ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY 


THE NEW JERSEYwwew 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT, 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W, EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE °S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BEN]. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT, 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O'CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT, 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


SILAS R. MORSE 


FRANCIS SCOTT 


JAMES L. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES T. HAYS.......+.002sseeceseecseweeeeees President 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE...... 0.0000 ese ne sees Vice-President 
RHARLES J. BARTER 22 occ. ce cece eden vee one's Secretary 
J. WILLARD MORGAN...... Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March gist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 


application must be accompanied by a certificate froma | 


county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent, 


VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM CORNER OF HAMILTON AND CHESTNUT AVENUES, 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A. - oc cnce ee os Superintendent 
THOMAS FE. -ERARNEN |. occu siweleene a daisas Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS... 2.2... 200 50+ Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP..........0... -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER....... Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D....... 2.20. Attending Physician 
CLARA S. TINDALL, .... 0... eect eee eet eeeeeens Nurse 
PED A BOR ART ied te ca wieig i ctetine ean nana Secretary 


Academic Department. 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
GEORGE B. LLOYD 
MISS MARIE L. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... | Kindergarten 
and Drawing 
GRORGEH:S. PORTER oes s crise tyne teincudas Printing 
FA ETI OI wes Socio en hae wade ne nea Wood-working 
CHAS: THROCKMORTON 1.0.3.5. cccesceees Shoemaking 
MISS "BEE THA BILGE... iss cw cswiswnvsjawgiamaea Sewing 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
5 Millinery and 

MISS MIRIAM M, STEVENSON....... omen a = 


ee eee cee ee ee Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 


Nobody at St. 


Louis 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen, & & & 
Florists and Seedsmen 


a train leaves | 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
edors. and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
pod so many good things about them. Come and 


m. 
KAUFMAN’'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. _|. 
35 Lafayette St. 


$1.25, 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL | Commercial and Society 


Stationery 
School and Office Supplies 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
wai Genealogy + spanty PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


-- Trenton, N. J. = 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST. 


should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 
Banquet Group, 


Illinois 


French Government Building Group 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


ALEX. L. PACH 


935 Broadway, New York 


| 
FoR 


TRENTON, N. ra GO TO 


1m 


BOOK STORE, 


Group 


$2 Each 


TRUE AMERICAN 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SIGILS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go tO__ eee 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad S&t., 
|and see the largest line of Furniture and 
ey Carpet in this city. 


